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It will be a sufficient explanation of the reasons for the 
organization of an American Society to publish the official 
document which announced the dissolution of the American 
Branch. ‘This is found below as published in the “ Journal ” 
of the London Society. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 


The following document was signed by three Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society for Psychical Research at a meeting in 
Boston last May, at which it was resolved to dissolve the 
American Branch of the London Society: 


American Branch of The Society for Psychical Research. 


After full and anxious consideration it has been decided to 
dissolve the American Branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research at the end of the current year. 

It is hoped that a scheme, upon which Professor Hyslop 
has been for some time past engaged, may result in the 


_ formation of an independent organization which will carry 


on the work of psychical research in America. 

The records of sporadic phenomena now accumulated at 
the office of the Branch will be carefully gone through, and a 
selection from them will be published in the “ Journal.” 


“ 
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The Piper records, and all documents appertaining there- 
to, will remain in the charge of the Council of the Society; 
and, as promptly as the labor involved in the study of their 
voluminous and complicated contents will allow, a full report 
on the later developments of the Piper case up to the date of 
Dr. Hodgson’s death will be issued in the “ Proceedings.” 

After publication the Council of the Society will allow 
qualified and serious students access to the records; but only 
on terms which will ensure that all private and intimate 
matter contained in them shall be handled with proper dis- 
cretion and reserve, and that all confidences shall be 
respected. 

Signed on behalf of the American Branch 
WILLIAM JAMES, 


JAMES H. HYSLOP, ( Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE B. DORR, | 


Signed on behalf of the Council of the Society for Psychical 
mesearch, 


J. G. PIDDINGTON. 
5 pestis Place, Boston, Massachusetts, May 18, 1906. 





DR. RICHARD HODGSON. 


Psychic research has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of Dr. Richard Hodgson, and it is fitting in the re- 
organization of this work in this country that his unusual 
gifts in connection with the past work of this kind should 
receive some memorial notice. He had devoted his life and 
abilities to the solution of one of the world’s largest problems 
and for this task he was possessed of exceptional qualities of 
mind and heart, developed under the most favorable 
influences. His place in the work can be appreciated only by 
a brief account of his life. 

Richard Hodgson was born in 1855 in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and received his early education in the public schools 
of that place. He afterwards entered the University of Mel- 
bourne and took there the degrees of M. A. and LL. D. 

It was his original intention to study law and this course 
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was followed for atime. But during his legal studies he gave 
some attention to science and philosophy, and finally resolved 
to devote his attention exclusively to these fields. In the 
meantime he early became interested in the occult, owing to 
certain incidents which he told only to certain intimate 
friends, and it seems that a symposium in one of the British 
monthly magazines stimulated him to make this matter a 
subject of his inquiries. 

After completing his law studies at Melbourne, he went 
to the University of Cambridge, England, and there 
graduated in the mental and moral sciences. The teacher 
from whom he learned most, according to his own state- 
ments, both in personal instruction and lectures, was Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Cambridge, and President of the Society for Psychical 
Research. In philosophy he had also learned much from the 
study of Herbert Spencer and was to a considerable extent 
influenced by that writer’s doctrines, tho he afterward 
imbibed enough of an idealistic philosophy to eliminate the 
materialistic tendencies of that author. On the subject of 
Spencer he at one time engaged in a controversy with 
Thomas Hill Green, of Oxford. 

After the completion of his Cambridge course, he spent 
six months in Jena, Germany, attending the university there, 
and soon after his return to England he lectured for six 
months at different towns in the north of England in con- 
nection with University Extension. His subjects were 
scientific and literary, being “ The Development of Poetry 
Since 1789,” and “ The Mind and the Senses.” 

An undergraduate society, called the Cambridge Society 
for Psychical Research, was started during the second term 
in Cambridge, early in 1879, and in this he took an active 
part. He assisted at various sittings with mediums, who 
proved to be, with one exception, fraudulent or unsatis- 
factory; and the society gradually dissolved, this being due 
partly to the fact that the members of the society could not 
spare the time from other university work. The exception 
mentioned above was a medium, who gave some remarkable 
tests, sometimes in apparently normal states and sometimes 
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under “control.” Dr. Hodgson had met her in London and 


persuaded her to give two experiments to the small society. 
This society, however, had no connection with the later 
organization which took its place in work of this kind and 
owed. its existence to a different set of influences. 

Soon after the dissolution of the Cambridge Society, Dr. 
Hodgson joined the new Society for Psychical Research 
which was organized in 1882 and served on its Council and 
some of its committees. In 1884, he was appointed by the 
Board of Mental and Moral Sciences in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, as Lecturer on the Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. But this course was interrupted by an appoint- 
ment to go to India and to investigate the marvelous 
phenomena alleged to have occurred in connection with 
Madame Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society. The 
details of the investigation, made in behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research, were published in Vol. III of the 
Society's “ Proceedings.” His conclusion was that the 
phenomena were fraudulent, and whoever takes the pains to 
examine this report with care must appreciate the strength 
of his case, to say nothing more of it. 

After his return to England, in 1885, he lectured again at 
Cambridge on the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, and then 
spent a year in London, engaged to some extent in political 
work. At the same time he employed himself in psychic 
research. He conducted a series of investigations, assisted 
by Mr. J. S. Davey, into the possibilities of mal-observation 
and lapse of memory, with special reference to the marvelous 
phenomena alleged to occur in the presence of mediums and 
with reference to conjuring tricks imitative of spiritistic or 
alleged spiritistic phenomena. ‘The result of these investiga- 
tions was published in Vols. IV and VIII of the Society's 
“ Proceedings.” In the monthly “ Journal” of the Society, 
about that time, he reviewed in detail a large number of 
reports of alleged independent slate-writing and analogous 
phenomena, showing that they could be accounted for by 
conjuring. He also contributed papers on philosophic sub- 
jects to the quarterly journal “ Mind.” 

Early in 1887 he accepted the position of Secretary to the 
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American Society for Psychical Research, which, in January, 
1890, was transformed into the American Branch of the 
English Society, of which Branch he was appointed the 
Secretary and Treasurer. During his residence in America 
and his service in the American Branch he contributed 
various articles in tye “ Forum” and “ Arena,” as well as a 
number of important papers and reports to the “ Proceed- 
ings’ of the Society. Of the latter are the following :— 

“A Case of Double Consciousness,” being a report on a 
remarkable instance of duplex personality in which a man 
lived a normally unconscious life for eight weeks. The next 
was his first Report on the Piper Case, which was entitled, 
“A Record of Certain Phenomena of Trance.” ‘Then came 
an article on “ The Defence of the Theosophists,” being a 
reply to criticisms by the theosophists of his Report on 
Madame Blavatsky, and an article on “ Indian Magic and the 
Testimony of Conjurers.” Following this was his second 
Report on the Piper Case, “ Further Record of Observations 
of Certain Phenomena of ‘Trance,’ in which he came out in 
defence of the spiritistic hypothesis as based upon that 
record. 

The above short sketch of Dr. Hodgson’s life aud work 
has been taken, in the main, from the “ Religio-Philosophical 
Journal.” The editor of that Journal was a personal friend 
of Dr. Hodgson’s and received from him the main incidents 
representing his career. The most important incidents, how- 
ever, Dr. Hodgson could not state for himself. It will remain 
for his literary executors to give a more full account of him 
and his work. 

The most imporcant incident in his career was the pub- 
lication of his second Report on the Piper Case. It came out 
in 1898. This represented him as apparently breaking with 
all his previously skeptical convictions in regard to spiritual- 
ism, or what has been called spiritism in order to escape the 
associations which that term has obtained from its connec- 
tion with so much fraud and illusion. Dr. Hodgson had 
established such a reputation for the discovery of fraud and 
for scepticism regarding a future life that his conversion, as 
indicated in this Report, to the theory of spiritism or the 
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possibility of communicating with deceased friends and 
relatives came as a distinct surprise to many psychic 
researchers to say nothing of the astonishment of the man 
of the world. He had been exceedingly cautious and slow in 
the formation of his convictions on the subject, and had 
maintained such a reserve in his scientific utterances that few 
would have even suspected the real sympathies he felt for 
the conclusion which he wished to see proved, but which his 
strength of intellectual nature would not allow to be proved 
by anything short of the most satisfactory evidence. Many 
a time just as he thought he had hit upon the phenomena 
which would serve his purpose he found himself balked by 
various difficulties and had still to suspend his judgment 
until he obtained further light. The primary difficulty with 
the theory was not the lack of supernormal evidence, but the 
peculiar form and limitations of the phenomena which pur- 
ported to be this evidence of a future life. It was not until 
1896 or 1897 that these perplexities were finally cleared up 
in his mind and the result was published in the Report 
mentioned. But the sympathies of his mind are well indi- 
cated in a personal letter to the editor of the “ Religio- 
Philosophical Journal” in 1890, before even his first Report 
on the case was published. I am permitted to quote from 
this letter to Col. Bundy. He said:— 

“My interest in psychical research is greater than ever, 
and it seems to me highly probable that before many years 
have elapsed there will be much new and valuable testimony 
before the world as the result of the labors of our society, in 
favor of the spiritualistic claim that it is possible for our 
departed friends under special conditions to make their con- 
tinued existence known to us. It is my own conviction that 
such communication is possible, tho I hold that it is not 
nearly so frequent as most spiritualists commonly suppose. 
What we need at the present time is the earnest sympathy 
and co-operation of all who do hold or would like to hold this 
conviction as well, indeed, as of all those who think that 
further inquiry may lead to a different conclusion.” 

It is a tribute to the scientific cautiousness and thorough- 
ness of the man that he so long persisted in the suspense of 
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judgment that carried him through seven or eight years more 
investigation before he would allow himself to confess his 
belief in the scientific evidence for a future life. He appreci- 
ated quite as fully, and in the same spirit, as the lamented 
Frederick W. H. Myers, the wide and deep bearing of the 
belief in a future life upon philosophy, religion, and social 
and political life, but he allowed no mere sentiment to affect 
his conception of the scientific method which was to be the 
arbiter of that fate. As he proceeded with his inquiries, after 
some earlier experiences which had awakened his interest, he 
found himself more and more confronted with difficulties in 
his problem. ‘These difficulties, however, affected the evi- 
dential aspects of it, not the truth of it. He saw more and 
more clearly the radical distinction between scientific proof 
and personal belief obtained by personal experience, a dis- 
tinction which few see, or if they see it, too frequently 
neglect its importance in the prosecution of their work. It 
was the realization of this distinction and its importance for 
his problem that sustained him in a policy which brought 
many an anathema upon his head from the very class whose 
belief he was proving. He had long felt the cogency of 
certain facts in favor of the belief, but as believing and 
proving were such different things to him he sacrificed his 
personal desires to the rigorous demands of scientific method 
and kept up the high ideal which he, with the Society of 
Psychical Research, had formed of scientific duty and 
allegiance. His patience and perseverance were finally 
rewarded. Tho he had much material which had great sig- 
nificance in support of his suit he did not make up his mind 
until fortune favored him with a long series of investigations 
in a single group of the most interesting phenomena yet 
recorded—those of the Piper case. He had been able to 
publish a part—a very small part-of the concrete evidence 
gathered by his labors in support of survival of personal 
identity after death. This he regarded as the foundation of 
his work and he never wearied in his efforts to lay that 
foundation broad and deep. On this foundation it was his 
desire to build a structure which would equally explain the 
perplexities apparent in the problem and the limitations 
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under which the revelations of another life were made. But 
I believe he had committed nothing to writing of the system 
which he had in mind, save what he had stated briefly in his 
Report on the Piper case, when, on the 20th of December, 
1905, he suddenly passed away and left some future successor 
to gather up the threads which his death so disappointingly 
severed. 

Of the man Richard Hodgson as he appeared to his 
friends in the ordinary conversation of daily life a sketch has 
been drawn, so vivid and true, that no account of him will be 
complete without quoting from it. His work and convictions 
had brought him to a course which required him to distin- 
guish between a personal and a scientific life and to keep 
them apart in behalf of their own several interests, and this 
resulted in certain concessions to the “ personalities ” which 
had been instrumental in his conversion to the belief in a 
personal existence after death. Whether he was right or not 
makes no difference to us as long as we know that he sur- 
rendered none of his allegiance to scientific method. To 
quote, then, from the above-mentioned sketch :— 

“Tho finally surrendering his own life to the direction of 
‘Imperator’ (the chief of the trance personalities whom he 
recognized in the Piper case as spiritual), he sought to retain 
in his work of interpretation for others the attitude of the 
investigator insisting upon the best of evidence. It was his 
unflagging desire to accumulate a mass of evidence sufficient 
to form a reasonable hypothesis regarding the ‘ spirit world.’ 

“There is no lack of pathos, from one point of view, in 
his having dropped this work unfinished. From another 
there is the satisfaction of his having passed quickly, as he 
wished to pass, from the present to the future life. More 
than one of his friends recall the eagerness with which he 
said only last summer, ‘I can hardly wait to die.” A keen 
intellectual curiosity regarding what awaited him was his 
own chief concern about death. Then came that which he 
desired; and then neither the doubters nor his fellow- 
believers could wholly grudge him the opportunity to carry 
forward—as he would have said—‘on the other side’ the 





work to which he gave his life on earth. With a swift pas- 
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sage from the known to the unknown sphere, the visible life 
among us came to an end. 

“To those who knew him in private his utter confidence 
in his work was one of its highest justifications. To hear 
him talk of that ‘other side’ as if it were literally a room 
separated from the house of life only by walls and doors of 
glass, to see him year in and year out devoting to an idea 
intellectual and moral powers which might well have won 
him many of the rewards which men prize most,—this was 
to realize in a measure the spirit which has animated the 
idealists of every age, the spirit through which a man saves 
his life by losing it. 

“The general and the personal significance of his work 
were so inextricably twined together that it is hard to discuss 
it at all without seeming to invade the inmost sanctities. Yet 
it is no sacrilege to quote from a private letter of Ig0I a pas- 
sage which reveals at once the intense conviction of Richard 
Hodgson’s belief and the pure spiritual faith of which it was 
the embodiment: ‘I went through toils and turmoils and 
perplexities in ’97 and ’98 about the significance of this whole 
Imperator regime, but I have seemed to get on a rock after 
that,—I seem to understand clearly the reasons for inco- 
herence and obscurity, etc., and I think that if for the rest of 
my life from now I should never see another trance or have 
another word from Imperator or his group, it would make no 
difference to my knowledge that all is well, that Imperator, 
etc., are all they claim to be and are indeed messengers that 
we may call divine. Be of good courage whatever happens, 
and pray continually, and let peace come into your soul. 
Why should you be distraught and worried? Everything, 
absolutely everything,—from a spot of ink to all the stars— 
every faintest thought we think up to the contemplation of 
the highest intelligences in the cosmos, are all in and part of 
the infinite Goodness. Rest in that Divine Love. All your 
trials are known better than you know them yourself. Do 
you think it is an idle word that the hairs of our heads are 
numbered? Have no dismay. Fear nothing and trust in 


God.’ 


“His friends and brothers care especially to remember 
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one thing—that this idealist did not detach himself from the 
most earth-bound of us all. Tho so much of. his commerce 
was with the unseen, his feet kept step with ours on solid 
earth. In the field of mental activities, there was no one 
better qualified to discuss the freshest topics of physical 
science, the events and tendencies in the world of affairs, and 
their deeper significance. 

“Nor was this community of interest restricted by any 
means to the things of the mind. The healthy Anglo-Saxon 
devotion to every exhibition of physical prowess was con- 
spicuously characteristic of this child of the spirit. The 
professional ball game, the college boat race and foot-ball 
battle excited his keenest interest; and it was like him to 
double his enjoyment in these sports by the companionship 
of one or more of us. | 

“ A purity of nature which leaves his friends unable, even 
should they try, to recall a single taint of coarseness in his 
word or thought; a sincerity like that of a true-hearted boy; 
an unselfishness and absence of egotism which made our con- 
cerns far more often than his the topics of our personal inter- 
course; a self-respect which included in its operations a body 
as wholesome as the air and sea he loved ;—these must surely 
be remembered in any enumeration of the qualities which 
made his personality so rare a blending of the spirit and the 
flesh. Who better than our well-loved friend can remain 
for us the interpretation and type of this blending? What 
man of us has lived in the flesh a life so illuminated and con- 
trolled by the spirit that the transition from the seen to the 
unseen could have seemed so short a journey as for him? 
One whose spirit, like our friend’s, was clothed with the 
whole armor of faith and courage has told what it is for such 
a man to die: ‘ In the hot-fit of life, a tip-toe on the highest 
point of being, he passes at a bound on to the other side. 
The noise of the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the 
trumpets are blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of 


glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the 
spiritual land.’”’ * 


*“A Memoir of Richard Hodgson,” by M. A..DeW. H. Quoted by per- 
mission. 
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Very few know anything about the personal struggles 
which he had in the effort to carry on his work. Of the inner 
life that sustained him in these struggles during nearly thirty 
years of investigation; that made poverty light and enabled 
him to remain unmoved amidst ridicule and calumny alike, 
and that kept up his faith in the most trying and pathetic 
circumstances the time has not yet come to speak without 
reserve. ‘They were incidents of a firm resolution to know 
and abide by the tr th, whether it favored his personal 
wishes or not. Sincerity was native to him, and in the 
modern dissolution of the old faiths the now dominant 
methods of science compelled him to surrender a large part 
of the convictions which he had imbibed with his early teach- 
ing and at a cost which none who do not know the circum- 
stances can realize. He felt that, for him and for men of his 
type, the belief in an unseen world of spirit which is the sole 
sustenance of the best spiritual life, must be based upon 
evidence of a more substantial kind than the one of tradition, 
and that without credentials of a scientific character the 
belief must inevitably waste away. In Professor Sidgwick, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Myers and the group of men that gathered 
about them in Cambridge, England, he found men who were 
influenced by the same conviction and the fortunate meeting 
with them determined Richard Hodgson’s life work. As 
long as these men lived they were his faithful friends and co- 
workers. None of them ever lost sight of the great end in 
view, namely, the scientific demonstration of a future life, but 
none of them ever forgot that a chief means to that end was 
a strict adhesion to the severest methods of criticism and 
investigation which would result in the collection of a body 
of evidence that would command respect and produce con- 
viction. 

Dr. Hodgson’s native hatred of fraud and humbug 
enabled him to enter into the work of sifting evidence with 
greet zest. Early in his career he found it needful to 
acquaint himself with all the methods and appliances with 
which adventurers delude the public and as a result he 
became one of the most skillful detectors of fraud that has 
yet arisen, as was shown in his exposures of Madame Blavat- 
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sky and Eusapia Palladino. Indeed the earlier years of his 
work seem to have been productive rather of negative than 
of positive results. He did meet, however, at an early period 
with a few phenomena which he could not discredit and 
which encouraged him to continue perseveringly his work 
with the hope of finally obtaining what he sought, namely, a 
mass of evidence which would be sufficiently impressive to 
enforce consideration of his problem. This he first found 
in the Piper case. After several years’ anxious doubt he 
came finally to the definite conviction that the communica- 
tions there received are the utterances—confused and frag- 
mentary and mingled with extraneous elements—yet in the 
main the utterances of spirits freed from their earthly em- 
bodiment, and in that conviction he found the basis for a 
religious faith which he had so long sought. 

Yet his personal conviction never caused Dr. Hodgson 
to lose his sympathy with the position and difficulties of the 
honest sceptic. He had too long wandered in the labyrinth 
of doubt himself to lose appreciation for those in perplexity 
with their beliefs. He well knew the maxim of Epicharmus, 


A sober sense of honest doubt 
Keeps human reason hale and stout. 


In fact the honest sceptic’s state of mind was much more 
congenial to him than that of the uncritical believer. He 
welcomed every precaution an experimenter could take to 
guard against deception and frankly recognized that he had 
himself to bear the suspicion that he was in collusion with 
Mrs. Piper, urging that in no other way could evidence be 
obtained that would be worthy of that name. Sound 
evidence was always his object, both for himself and for 
others, and nothing so much delighted him as the convincing 
of an unbeliever, just as nothing so excited his contempt as 
the unreasoning credulity which accepts everything and 
examines nothing. 

Far as he went in his acceptance of the Piper phenomena, 
he never went further than he believed the evidence would 
carry him. So-called “physical phenomena” he never 
definitely accepted. To a friend who asked him this 
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question some years ago he replied: “ All I can say is that I 
have sought for them diligently more than fifteen years and 
have never found any that I could regard as well established.” 
To the same friend he said that he thought Crookes’ experi- 
ments with Home were the best attested physical phenomena 
on record, but he could not finally accept them until some 
additional cases had been adduced. ‘This extreme reluctance 
to accept phenomena which he had not personally examined 
frequently caused him to differ with his associates in the 
Society for Psychical Research and especially with Mr. 
Myers. Yet these differences led to no interruption of the 
friendship and esteem that had so long subsisted between 
them. ‘This was well indicated in the fact that Mr. Myers, 
when failing health would not permit him to complete unas- 
sisted his great work on “ Fuman Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death,” invoked the aid of Dr. Hodgson. Dr. 
Hodgson worked with Mr. Myers for several months and 
after Mr. Myers’ death, Dr. Hodgson and Miss Johnson 
superintended the cumpletion of the work. What that work 
owes to Dr. Hodgson’s acute intellect and critical judgment 
Mr. Myers aione could attest, and he would no doubt have 
acknowledged ‘he amount of that debt had he lived to write 
the preface. 

It is in place to state something of my own personal 
relation to Dr. Hodgson and his work. ‘The incident that 
attracted my interest in psychical research was his paper on 
“A Case of Double Consciousness,” which is mentioned 
above in the list of his contributions to the Society’s pub- 
lications. I heard an abstract of it read by himself at a 
meeting in New York City, called for the pumpose of organ- 
izing a Section of the Society. What excited:so much satis- 
faction in me regarding this paper was the great pains and 
expense involved in the effort to ascertain exactly what the 
facts of the case were without any attempt to offer a theory 
to explain them. The reading of that paper decided my 
mind to join my lot with these investigators. To me it 
seemed that science was primarily observation of facts and 
only secondarily a thing concerned with explanation and 
theory. The joining of the Society soon brought me into 
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intimate relations with Dr. Hodgson as Secretary and also 
as a personal adviser in matters pertaining to it and in which 
I was but a novitiate. I soon learned his range of knowl- 
edge in the complicated field of abnormal and super-normal 
psychology as well as in the prestodigitator’s field of tricks 
and illusions. ‘This acquaintance began in 1889 soon after 
I came to Columbia University and it soon ripened into a 
warm friendship. But our relations were associated mostly 
with the scientific aspects of his work. What impressed me 
most in his character was the separation of his emotional 
from his intellectual life, or better his desires from his scien- 
tific judgment. He knew from his own experience and from 
his knowledge of human nature generally that the subject of 
a future life stimulated emotional interests and judgments 
which ought to be kept in abeyance when paying deference 
to the claims and methods of science, and he was so coldly 
cautious on this matter that he never gained the reputation 
before the public, as did Mr. Myers, for human sympathies 
which were his in a most marked degree. He had a pro- 
foundly emotional nature which few ever knew or suspected, 
but he never allowed it to play any part in his scientific con- 
clusions. In this respect he was a perfect master of himself. 
From personal conversations with him I found that he had 
such a confidence in the idealistic view of the world that he 
had no need to press his facts into moulds that did not fit. 
He did not require scientific support for his ideals tho he 
wanted it. Hence he was the most unsparing critic of any 
temptation to accept conclusions in the mere interest of 
emotional passions. This was so true that he had the 
reputation of being an uncompromising opponent of spirit- 
istic theories when the very opposite of this was the fact. 
He was exceedingly anxious to prove that theory, but long 
after he had come to the conclusion personally that the belief 
in a future life was true he kept his scientific method intact 
from the influence of emotional interests and still made many 
spiritualists hate him cordially for his apparently obstinate 
scepticism. He knew better than they, however, the neces- 
sity and importance of methods which serve the truth more 
effectively and more serviceably than impatience with the 
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most rigorous scientific standards. He had his faults, but 
they were not what the public has often supposed. He was 
not always as tactful or patient with others as is necessary 
in this complicated subject, but even in this only his best 
friends are entitled to criticize. The sincerity of his devo- 
tion to sound methods was so great that nothing would stand 
in the way of enforcing their consideration, and the future 
will have occasion to pay its tribute to his insistence on them. 

We were both working together for the proper organi- 
zation and endowment of psychical research in this country 
and I had hoped that only a short time would intervene 
before having him in a position to do his work more effect- 
ively. We exchanged views upon the subject and had 
reached a definite understanding in regard to our policy. 
We both agreed as to the problems which we had to solve 
and also in the main as to the theoretical considerations 
which needed public discussion. But he had been the blazer 
of the way and I was the follower. I had relied upon the 
prospect of his taking the leadership in this country, as there 
Was no other man so well equipped for it. The deaths of 
Mr. Myers and Professor Sidgwick in England had left the 
work very much in need of successors. With Dr. Richard 
Hodgson passing the great divide there are fewer or no such 
persons to assume the task thus laid down, and those of us 


who are left to continue it will have to accept its duties in a 
stoical temper. 








JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


It will be proper to explain at some length the aims of the 
American Institute for Scientific Research, of which the 
American Society for Psychical Research is but a Section. 
The Institute has received a perpetual charter from the State 
of New York and intends to combine the work of investiga- 
tion and philanthropy. ©The work of scientific investigation 
will occupy two more or less separate fields of interest. Its 
philanthropic work will be confined to one of them. This 
latter function will be taken up only when it has secured the 
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proper endowment. In the meantime it can only begin its 
investigations upon a small scale. But the nature, aims and 


needs of the Institute will here be the subject of careful 
explanation. 


I. Nature of the Institute. 


The Institute is constituted by a Board of Trustees, 
whose primary function shall be to act as custodians of funds 
and to supervise their distribution among qualified men or 
bodies of men interested in the fields of abnormal and super- 
normal psychology, and residual phenomena generally. The 
Institute will also supervise the organization of groups of 
scientific men interested in its fields of work. ‘This work will 
be limited to a definite tho comprehensive territory of scien- 
tific investigation and philanthropic labor, namely, that of all 
residual phenomena in normal, abnormal, and supernormal 
psychology, including borderland and sporadic phenomena 
between physiology and psychology. No propagandism of 
any sort, whether philosophic, religious, or scientific, will be 
associated with the work of the Institute. Hence there will 
be no teaching connected with it. Its sole work will be the 
care of endowments and the supervision of investigations 
with such philanthropic services in mental disease as are 
necessary in the interest of these inquiries. 

The first function which the Institute can perform is that 
of a “clearing house ”’ for all those sporadic phenomena and 
isolated cases having a scientific interest for psychology and 
which would otherwise be lost to science. Academies of 
Medicine and bodies of scientific men can be invoked and 
aided in its aims, and committees appointed for the collection, 
record, and publication of important material related to the 
objects of the Institute. It will thus be apparent that the 
Institute does not intend to act in entire independence of 
other efforts to deal with residual phenomena, but as a 
central bureau or co-operative agency in more effective in- 
vestigation. 

There are two fields of investigation with which the In- 
stitute will be directly and indirectly occupied. The first 
may be called Psychopathology, or Abnormal Psychology, 
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and with this it is desired to associate a philanthropic work 
of an important kind, a clinic, partly as a means of giving a 
practical character to the Institute’s aims and partly as a 
means of facilitating scientific research. The second field is 
popularly known as Psychic Research and may be called 
Supernormal Psychology. It comprehends a variety of 
phenomena imperatively demanding investigation. At 
certain points the two fields tend to merge into each other 
and at others they are widely separated. On this account 
and of several other considerations it is important not to 
associate the investigations of the two fields, while the 
means are provided for the articulation of results in both. 
Hence two Sections of the Institute have been organized, 
Section A., o: Psychopathology, and Section B., or Super- 
normal Psychology. 


II. Psychopathology. 


The field of Abnormal Psychology in which philanthropic 
effort may be organized and conducted simultaneously with 
investigation consists of such cases as functional mental 
disease, and all psychological disturbances due even to 
organic troubles; functional insanity and _ hallucinations; 
amnesia or loss of memory, especially of that type often taken 
for serious insanity, but curable by other than ordinary 
methods; secondary personality or unconscious mental 
action simulative of other agencies than the normal con- 
sciousness; functional melancholia and vicarious or sympa- 
thetic mental aberrations; neurasthenia and psychasthenia; 
hysteria and hystero-epilepsy; obessions; fixed ideas or 
monomanias; phobias; delusions, alcoholism, and all func- 
tional troubles that may ultimately be made to yield to the 
various forms of suggestion. It will also be an important 
part of the Institute’s work to aid or to conduct a thorough 
scientific investigation into the phenomena and capabilities 
of hypnotism, especially on their psychological side, while 
organizing the application of hypnotic therapeutics in their 
scientifically legitimate forms. For this purpose a clinic and 
hospital of the Salpetriere, Nancy or Berillon type would be 
necessary after the Institute has been fully organized. 
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In thus outlining this field of work and investigation I do 
not mean to imply that science has been oblivious to it or 
that it has neglected it in its main aspects, but only that the 
work needs both centralization and special attention to its 
psychological as well as to its physiological relations. The 
work proposed is superadded to that of Psychiatry, and is 
not a substitute for it. The physiological study and con- 
nections of the phenomena interesting to it will not be sup- 
planted or ignored by it. On the contrary, this must ever 
be the basis of much of its inquiries and always the final 
result of them. But owing to the fact that there is some 
reason to suppose that the phenomena of consciousness have 
something like a causal nexus between different events in its 
stream and also that they probably exercise a frequent 
influence to produce bodily disturbances, it is desired that 
the purely psychological connections and relations of mental 
phenomena in certain cases be studied with reference to their 
possible value in diagnosis and the application of therapeutic 
methods supplementary to the ordinary ones. Many im- 
portant facts may be ascertained for practical life antecedent 
to the autopsy which must be the last stage of inquiry and 
which never aids in the treatment of the individual patient. 
Experience has shown that the psychological study of certain 
disorders may lead to the improvement in methods of treat- 
ment. 

This is not the place to explain in detail how the psycho- 
logical aspects of these phenomena shall be investigated, 
since every psychologist will understand what is needed in 
work of this kind in contradistinction from physiological 
problems. What is most wanted is the right understanding 
of the dissociations of abnormal mental life in comparison 
with the associations of normal life, in order to determine 
more distinctly the practical measures which may be neces- 
sary for prevention and cure. ‘The many cures in this field 
effected by suggestion are evidence of what might be accom- 
plished after a more scientific knowledge of abnormal mental 
phenomena has been obtained. 

Incidentally investigations in abnormal mental phe- 
nomena, especially those of secondary personality, may 
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throw light upon some of the vexed problems of philosophy. 
They may affect these in what they show of the nature and 
limitations of our normal personality. We must remember 
that what we directly know of ourselves is the result of in- 
trospection and what we know of the consciousness of others 
is indirectly ascertained through their motor actions. All 
consciousness other than our own is inferred from physical 
actions, and we can infer and understand it only in propor- 
tion to our direct knowledge of ourselves, on the one hand, 
and on the other, in proportion to our knowledge of the 
extent to which consciousness obtains physical expression 
through the motor system in others. In our normal life 
consciousness and the organism are so correlated as never to 
suggest any other conception of their relation than the 
dependence of consciousness on the body and the body alone. 
In this normal life personality seems to have its nature and 
limitations determined by the nature of the organism and its 
wants. Consciousness of the normal type has been useful in 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, and 
the abnormal types seem to characterize the unfit and unad- 
justed organism. But in certain forms of abnormal mental 
life there are distinct traces of mental action that does not 
obtain physical expression at all times. Unconscious motor 
actions show evidence of personality that apparently repre- 
sents no utility in the process of evolution, and sometimes 
indicate a wider range of that personality than the normal. 
Hence it is important to ascertain, if possible, how much 
evidence there may be for this condition of things, as it is 
quite possible to conceive that abnormal rather than normal 
psychology may be the key to the solution of the problems of 
philosophy. It would be strange if Materialism were dis- 
credited by the study of the very phenomena upon which it 
has hitherto relied for the proof of its claims. But however 
this may be it is certain that our conclusions must be con- 
sistent with the existence of the abnormal, and it may be that 
the abnormal instead of the normal must represent the terri- 
tory in which the solution of our problems is to be found. 
We know that the study of physiology and the practice 
of medicine were revolutionized by the study of pathology. 
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Normal physiology never adequately understood its own 
problems until it gave almost exclusive attention to path- 
ology, and thus health became intelligible through the study 
of disease. Both Physiology and Biology have been simi- 
larly affected by the work of Bacteriology, which in many 
cases represented the study of incursions by foreign agencies 
to produce disease. 

In a similar manner the fundamental problems of 
psychology and philosophy may have to wait upon the 
methods and results of psychopathology. If there be any 
hint of a non-co-ordination between the range of conscious 
or subconscious mental action and its physical expression in 
favor of mental action not physically expressed, a very large 
possibility is opened to scientific consideration, and possibly 
also to practical and corrective agencies. If there be ade- 
quate reason to believe that the range of personality is 
larger than is expressed in our normal consciousness or than 
that which gets normal motor expression, we at once raise 
the question of the adequacy of the current conceptions for 
explaining the phenomena, and certainly there are scientific 
and moral interests on both sides of the problem that require 
consideration in this connection. It would, therefore, be 
interesting to find that abnormal psychology might open the 
way to conclusions which have hitherto been supposed to be 
the exclusive property of normal psychology. It is there- 
fore time that a connected and concentrated study of these 
phenomena be undertaken with reference to their compre- 
hensive value scientifically and practically. 

It will be no easy task to accomplish this object. The 
phenomena that will throw light upon the problem are 
sporadic and must be collected from large masses of irrele- 
vant material. Co-operative effort will bring science into 
knowledge of these phenomena more rapidly than individual 
labors. Much could be done for the medical profession out- 
side large cities and possibly for the organization of psycho- 
logical study on more comprehensive lines in our medical 
colleges. It is probable that normal psychology will become 
as important an equipment of the physician as abnormal 
psychology, and the Institute might be made the center for 
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the organization of such study, through its publications and 
funds. 

The work of Charoot and Pierre Janet at the Salpetriere 
of Bernheim at Nancy, and of Berillon’s Clinic are examples 
of what we should have in this country in all the large cities. 
The efforts now making to begin the study of insanity in our 
asylums should be aided and the results brought before the 
public in a manner to educate the physician in ways not now 
possible. Individuals qualified to investigate asylums and 
hospitals might be enabled to do this work by assistance 
which is not now accessible, and the whole work of Psycho- 
pathology centralized and made scientifically effective. 

The work of men like Wetterstrand, Liebecault, Bern- 
heim, von Kraft Ebing, Van Renterghem, Tuckey, Bram- 
well, Forel, Vogt, and many others show what may be done 
with the scientific use of hypnotism. ‘There are special 
reasons for concentrating the work in this field, but more 
important still is its psychological study which has not been 
made with any degree of completeness. Many would say it 
has not been studied at all. But while this is hardly true, it 
is certain that it has been better understood as a therapeutic 
agent than it is as a phenomenon of the mind. Our com- 
mand of it in both its use and its dangers will be proportioned 
to our knowledge of its psychologica’ imnctions. Its 
phenomena were the plaything of charla! 5 for a century, 
the contempt of science for nearly the same period and its 
amusement for a large part of this time, the serious interest 
of only a few who have been able to use it in practical thera- 
peutics, and never the subject of more than a superficial psy- 
chological study. Its phenomena are, of course, extremely 
difficult to investigate, as are all phenomena that are outside 
the reach of direct individual experience. Hypnotic phe- 
nomena belong to the field of the subconscious where caprice 
and triviality sometimes seem to prevail. But we shall never 
know their use and their dangers,—if they have any dangers, 
and we shall never understand them until they are brought 
under intelligent scientific exploration. | Moreover the 
general public labors under an entire misconception of hyp- 
nosis and this avails to prevent the therapeutic use of it by 
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many able physicians who would be glad to employ it in 
certain emergencies did it not affect their practice. <A clinic 
would obviate this difficulty without affecting the practice of 
those who wish to employ it, while it would at the same time 
afford rare opportunities for the scientific study of hypnotic 
phenomena on a large scale. 


III. Psychic Research. 


The second field for investigation which it is desirable to 
organize and aid is that which is known as Psychic Research. 
The popular conception of this field identifies it with the 
study of Spiritualism which has managed, in this country 
especially, to associate its methods and “ phenomena ” with 
fraud and illusion to such an extent that it is almost impos- 
sible to elicit attention to genuine phenomena. But it is 
designed in this term to sustain that conception of the field 
which is much wider than the general notion of Spiritualism, 
while it may comprehend it in both its fraudulent and appar- 
ently genuine form. The work of the English Society for 
Psychical Research defines what we have in view. ‘This 
comprehends alleged telepathy, alleged clairvoyance, alleged 
mediumship, and all claims to the supernormal acquisition 
of knowledge, as well as the alleged production of physical 
effects without contact. As all these phenomena are exceed- 
ingly sporadic, except perhaps their fraudulent form, it is in 
the same degree necessary that the work of investigation 
should be organized and centralized with funds to make its 
aims effective. ‘The organization is in a measure already 
undertaken by the English Society, but very inadequately 
for the want of funds and proper co-operation, and it is the 
aim of the American Institute for Scientific Research to 


organize and endow this work while it extends investigation 
to abnormal psychology. 


There is a vast field of pseudo-supernormal phenomena 
which intervene between the genuinely supernormal and the 
abnormal, and this field is of especial importance to psychic 
research, more particularly because the abnormal is some- 
times the medium through which supernormal facts find their 
way. We require as much to define the limits and medium 
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of the supernormal as we do the existence of the super- 
normal, and these limits are close to a very large territory of 
the abnormal and of secondary personality. It is therefore 
important that we articulate the results of investigation in 
both fields of mental phenomena while we keep the actual 
work of inquiry in each case independent. Scientific men 
will appreciate the necessity of careful methods in this matter 
and ought to recognize the importance of making the investi- 
gation as comprehensive as possible, and of bringing the 
whole field of residual mental phenomena together to ascer- 
tain their inter-relations. Not that the supernormal is 
necessarily associated with the abnormal, but that some- 
where between the purely normal field of mental action and 
the supernormal we should expect to find connecting links, 
now associating the supernormal with the normal and now 
associating it with the abnormal. Our knowledge of its 
nature and limits will thus be determined more or less by the 
borderland cases, so to speak, intervening between the two 
extremes. 

The field of psychic research proper divides itself into at 
least three types of facts having a scientific interest. The 
first of these may be denominated as that of frauds and delu- 
sions. ‘This is an extremely large one and is represented by 
all those forms of jugglery which claim to be “ supernatural ”’ 
phenomena, such as slate-writing tricks and cabinet “ ma- 
terializations,’” and various mystifying performances. This 
field of fraud is well organized and equipped for its work. It 
was demoralized by the publication of the Report by the 
Seybert Commission, but since the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research has reinstated the belief in the super- 
normal of some kind, whether rightly or wrongly, the effect 
has been to encourage the reorganization of fraud on a wide 
scale and it is so rife that no better service for a large class 
of people can be performed than to serve as means for the 
correction of illusion and the detection of this fraud. In the 
decline of religious beliefs which had created so many hopes 
and ideals it is quite natural that the despair attending the 
dissolution of that faith should result in the credulous pur- 
suit of consolation, especially if science will not step in to 
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supply the guidance which is so much needed. Science has 
insisted on supplanting faith in determining truth and hence 
it cannot shirk the duty to take its place in the investigation 
of the phenomena which claim, whether rightly or wrongly, 
to be so important. It cannot assume an attitude of intel- 
lectual and aristocratic pride, after disillusioning mankind as 
to the “ supernatural,” without forfeiting its claim to be our 
moral guide in the affairs of practical life. It must offer a 
constructive view of the world or surrender to the influences 
which scepticism does not and perhaps cannot destroy. In 
this work protection against illusion and fraud is a task not 
less important than the discovery of the supernormal. 

The second field may be called that of the pseudo-super- 
normal and the pseudo-spiritistic type of phenomena, with- 
out implying that there is anything fraudulent or consciously 
associated with deception in them. ‘This field is far larger 
than the public suspects, and is as important as it is scien- 
tifically interesting. This territory was not properly under- 
stood or appreciated before 1879 and perhaps not until later. 
Hence much that passed for the supernormal and spiritistic 
has been excluded from that consideration, and found to be 
the result of subconscious mental action or secondary per- 
sonality. It is often simulative of other agency than the 
person manifesting it. Flourney’s case of Mlle. Helene 
Smith is a good instance of this kind. Another most striking 
case is that of Dr. Morton Prince. In less interesting forms 
the phenomena are very frequent and are the source of much 
illusion and error on the part of those who cannot discrimi- 
nate secondary personality from the supernormal. The 
study and mastery of this field will put very decided limits to 
the claims of spiritualism and will also exhibit the matrix 
through which much of the actually supernormal has to 
come. For both sides of the issue involved this field is a 
most important one and its study will afford as much scien- 
tific instruction as it provides protection against illusion. 

The third field is that of the actually supernormal and 
comprises the claims of telepathy and spiritism as namés for 
facts and not their explanation. What its extent is we do 
not know and it may be long before we do know. If 
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previous inquiry had discredited the existence of anything 
supernormal the claims of investigation could not be so 
forcibly presented. But the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research, though carried on under disadvantages 
and discouragements which no other form of inquiry has had 
to suffer, has presented such a mass of evidence for some- 
thing exceptional in the processes of acquiring knowledge 
that its possible meaning for philosophy, science, religion, 
ethics, and politics cannot longer be ignored without for- 
feiture of the claim to scientific intelligence, to say nothing 
of human moral interests. ‘This is true without accepting 
even the provisional hypotheses which are often put forward 
to explain its phenomena. But even its best accredited 
theory, if theory it is, namely, telepathy, is not a generally 
accepted fact in the scientific world, and whether true or 
false involves vastly important consequences to human 
knowledge. If true, it revolutionizes philosophical psy- 
chology and if false its place must be taken by a far vaster 
hypothesis, and as the phenomena which bear this super- 
normal character are very sporadic, organization on a large 
scale is the only means of testing the claims of any theory 
and of ascertaining the conditions under which the 
phenomena occur. 

Then there are the phenomena of apparitions which com- 
prehend phantasms of the living, of the dying, and of the 
dead, and which seem to transcend explanation by chance 
and subjective hallucination, but for which we have as yet 
no adequate or intelligent explanation. To consider them 
as having a cause outside the organism in which they occur 
as facts of experience is to open up the largest question of 
interest that man ever faced and may be fraught with an im- 
portance which it is impossible to estimate. 

Connected with apparitions and suggesting the same 
general explanation are genuine mediumistic phenomena 
which are something like experimental data bearing upon 
the proof of a life after death. There are many doubts and 
perplexities associated with such a conclusion, but the facts 
are certainly very impressive when we have excluded fraud 
from their production. ‘They are of a character which makes 
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it inexcusable to neglect their investigation. The system- 
atic work of the Society for Psychical Research has placed 
the subject beyond ridicule or legitimate indifference, and it 
only remains to give the problems which are suggested by 
the facts and the exclusion of fraud some scientific solution, 
whatever this may be. It is even possible that an inquiry of 
this kind might result in scientific assurance regarding a 
future life. If the verdict be affirmative, no matter whether 
such a life be desirable or not, we should know upon what we 
have to reckon, as in all the other rational affairs of the 
present life. If the verdict be negative we should have our 
protection from illusion which is scarcely less important than 
the discovery of positive truth. But we must be neither 
credulous nor incredulous in the matter. We cannot afford 
to be fooled by scepticism, if a future life be a fact, and we 
cannot afford to be fooled by belief in it if it be not a fact; and 
indifference to it is only an excuse for the evasion of respon- 
sibilities which, if it happens to be a fact, we would never 
escape in any other question of knowledge and morality. 

The most important consideration for the investigation 
of mediumistic and similar phenomena is, as already indi- 
cated, their sporadic character. The evidential cases are 
perpetually eluding us, and nothing but a central organi- 
zation can hope to cope with the problem of collecting them 
for scientific treatment. ‘They are such as cannot be verified 
at every moment or place. In the physical sciences it is 
somewhat different. When a physicist announces a new 
discovery his claims can be tested in a short time in most of 
the institutions of the world. It is not so with the claims of 
a psychical researcher. Its phenomena are so casual and 
so complicated, even when they are not supernormal, that 
only some highly organized and endowed effort can accom- 
plish anything with them. This is true of all residual 
phenomena, whether physical or mental. But it is still more 
true of the abnormal and supernormal in psychology where 
the complications are much greater than in the inorganic 
world of matter. 


There are also very important fields of residual phe- 
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nomena in the borderland between physiology and psychol- 
ogy that require investigation. They are all alleged facts 
bearing upon the problems of the inheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired characteristics and of prenatal in- 
fluences, with perhaps many allied phenomena. The facts 
related to these questions generally elude us like ghost 
stories, while the importance of a definite knowledge on both 
these questions represents one of the most gigantic ethical 
problems ever considered by science. It is difficult to experi- 
ment in either of them, while we can endeavor to avail our- . 
selves of the real or apparent experiments of nature and, if 
possible, to give them scientific credentials, in so far as such 
a character is conceivable regarding spontaneous phenom- 
ena. ‘There is much unsystematized matter bearing upon 
these questions, but its nature and value will not be known 
until it is studied in a scientific manner and the conditions 
known which affect its moral importance. 


IV. Endowment of the Institute. 


It will be apparent that the financial wants of such a work 
will be very large, especially that it combines philanthropic 
effort with scientific investigation. For its complete 
organization and effective administration many millions will 
ultimately be required. But it can make a very good begin- 
ning of its work with a sum much less than its ultimate needs 
require and which can at first be divided between the two 
departments of the Institute’s task. When it has demon- 
strated its usefulness, it will have no difficulty in securing 
adequate financial support, as its results will be quickly 
appreciated by every man who sees its humanitarian import- 
ance and feels what the privilege may be in considering its 
endowment. 

The importance of the work at present is clear enough to 
the scientific man, and if we can only combine the enthusiasm 
and sympathy of those who appreciate the opportunity there 
will be those who will come forward to see that the com- 
pletion of the work shall be effected. In the meantime it is 
all-important to make a beginning, and this can be done in 
either of the departments by a sum smaller than that which 
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has been named. Any beginning will quickly demonstrate 
the value of the work and it is the rarest of all privileges to 
see that the task is immediately undertaken. 





NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The explanation of the objects of the Institute outlines a 
scheme that involves a very large and expensive scientific 
work. It must show its worthiness by initial investigations 
and publications and will not expect any sufficient financial 
aid until it has shown its importance. That it has some 
claims, however, to financial assistance ought to have been 
made clear by the last twenty years of the London Society's 
work. It is to this that attention is called in putting the 
claim for endowment forward as one of the first objects of 
the present undertaking. The time has gone by when we 
should rely upon the sporadic and voluntary contribution of 
individuals for the sole evidence of the supernormal and 
some effort should be made in earnest to place the investi- 
gations upon the same substantial basis as is enjoyed by 
other phenomena. It has been made all the more imperative 
by the dissolution of the American Branch, which never had 
funds enough to do its work rightly. I wish in the inaugu- 
ration of this new movement to keep its financial needs as 
prominent as the importance of its work and to do this I 
ought to explain definitely what scientific investigations of 
the kind cost. 

Some measure of the expense involved in the scientific 
examination of psychic phenomena may be seen in the cost 
of the twenty years of experiments with Mrs. Piper. They 
cost in all probably as much as $75,000, and this was not a 
large sum compared with the value of the results. It will 
cost much more to deal in a similar manner with a number 
of like cases, and this must be done before the rigid demands 
of scientific method are satisfied even for the simplest phase 
of the conclusion involved. It is not expected immediately 
to launch upon such an undertaking until the funds are 
secured. But it is hoped that this need will be appreciated 
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as early as possible and that friends of the work will see that 
a proper corps of men are put to work on this task. 

The membership fees, unless they come from several 
thousand members, can hardly do more than pay for pub- 
lications and office expenses. ‘This was all that could be 
effected by the fees of the American Branch, and indeed they 
did not suffice for that purpose. There were not even funds 
to pay for publications of any kind. Nothing but imperfect 
records could be made of phenomena independent of the 
Piper case. If this subject is to merit the attention and 
respect of scientific men it must be able to collect and publish 
scientific matter for study. This labor is not less expensive 
than other scientific investigations and will require the same 
patience and sacrifices that the discovery of all scientific 
truth claims. A large membership will help greatly toward 
the desired end, if it only creates a public opinion to support 
the work. ‘The membership could be large enough to endow 
the work partly in a few years, but this result will not be 
expected from that source. 

One of the most important steps demanding immediate 
attention is the funds to put such men to work as may suc- 
ceed to it when the present organizers have passed away. 
One of the great misfortunes to the work of Dr. Hodgson 
was the inability to have had a man with him who could have 
taken up his work without interruption and this disaster 
ought not to happen again. ‘The immediate crying need is 
men enough to investigate cases and experiences all over the 
country as they come to our notice. ‘This requires that we 
be able to give suitable men a career. ‘The proper men for 
the work will not undertake it unless a career can be offered 
and time given for doing really scientific investigation. 

Another important circumstance should be noted. It 
refers to immediate wants. ‘There are a number of very 
promising cases which ought to receive scientific attention. 
They require to be put under the proper care and surveillance 
in order to make the results of investigation scientifically 
valuable. A series of protected experiments are necessary 
as a means of ascertaining whether such an investigation as 
has been given to Mrs. Piper would be desirable. I know 
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seven cases which demand such attention. Even the prelim- 
inary investigation cannot be adequately carried out without 
funds for it. The small fund already obtained for prelim- 
inary organization of the Institute may suffice to determine 
the importance of the cases, but it will not long support a 
large investigation of them. 

The office and editorial work will require most of one 
man’s time and labor, so that a very early need is the employ- 
ment of an assistant who may make a career of his work. 
Next to this is a fund for coralling cases for experimental 
investigation. No reliance can be placed upon experiences 
with professional psychics. Private cases must be pro- 
tected against doubt and suspicion. Scientific method 
requires that the experimenter be able to determine the con- 
ditions under which his investigations are made and to sup- 
ply this want we must guarantee the instrument of investi- 
gation against the objections which the habits of adventurers 
have brought upon the men who deal in psychic phenomena. 
An admirable article on this subject was recently published 
in the “ Annals of Psychical Science” by its editor. There 
it was shown that psychics needed the same care and pro- 
tection that any machine for experimentation requires and 
the sooner that this fact is realized the better for the work. 

The appeal is therefore here made for an early endow- 
ment of the Institute that its work may be properly organ- 
ized. As much attention must be called to this as to the 
investigation, and in fact the investigation cannot be prop- 
erly conducted unless the endowment be made equal to the 
task. Just to put the work on a proper foundation will 
require an income of $10,000 a year. If that can be secured 
by membership fees and a reasonable assurance made that 
it will be permanent it will be easy to initiate a work which 
will soon secure a iarger endowment on its merits. It is 
hoped that members will use their influence to encourage 
the establishment of an adequate fund for the application of 
proper scientific methods to this very complicated problem. 

It is due to those who may be interested in both the work 
of psychic research and its endowment to say that a small 
fund has already been secured. The amount pledged and 
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paid in has been $25,000, which was obtained as a prelim- 
inary organization fund and with the liberty of using both 
principal and interest in the work designed by the Institute. 
The permanent endowment desired is $1,000,000, which will 
yield about $40,000 a year for the investigations. A large 
sum will be required for Psychopathology. But we are here 
speaking only of the needs of psychic research, which 
demands $10,000 a year for putting it rightly on its feet. It 
is hoped that we may be able to make the fund now available 
a part of such an endowment and we can certainly do this if 
an adequate permanent fund can be secured at an early date. 

In behalf of the plan for endowment we call special 
attention to the following scheme of membership. ‘There 
will be five types of members: Founders, Patrons, Fellows, 
Members, and Associates. ‘Those classes whose contribu- 
tion establish a permanent endowment are mentioned in 
their place. It would not require a very large number of 
these to place the Society beyond the contingencies of 
annual assistance. We would therefore emphasize the con- 
sideration of this plan by all that are interested in the prob- 
lems of the institute. 

Founders shall have all the privileges of Patrons, Fellows, 
Members, and Associates, and shall have their names pub- 
lished in perpetuity, if so desired, in the Proceedings of the 
Institute in all its Sections. A person may become a 
Founder upon the payment of $5,000. 

Patrons shall have the privileges of Fellows, Members, 
and Associates, and shall have their names published during 
their lives, if so desired, in the Proceedings of the Institute 
in all its Sections. A person may become a Patron upon 
the payment of $1,000. 

Fellows shall have the privilege of being enrolled in all 
Sections of the Institute; of receiving the publications of the 
same; of the use of the rooms and library, and shall pay an 
annual fee of $25. A person may become a Life Fellow upon 
the payment of $500. 

Members shall have the privilege of being enrolled in one 
Section of the Institute; of receiving all the publications of 
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that Section, and shall pay an annual fee of $10. A person 
may become a Life Member upon the payment of $200. 

Associates shall have the privilege of being enrolled in 
one Section of the Institute; of receiving only the “ Journal ” 
published in that Section, and shall pay an annual fee of $5. 
A person may become a Life Associate upon the payment 
of $100. 

The funds contributed by Founders, Patrons, Life Fel- 
lows, Life Members, and Life Associates will be invested, 
and only the incomes thereof used in the work of the Insti- 
tute. 





PROSPECTUS. 


In connection with the statement of the aims of the 
American Institute for Scientific Research should go an 
explanation of the means by which its work shall appear 
before the public. These means will be its publications. 
The record and discussion of its investigations will find ex- 
pression in the publication of two organs. ‘These will be an 
annual volume of “ Proceedings” or “ Reports,’ and a 
“Journal.” The annual Proceedings will consist of detailed 
reports and discussions of a more scientific character and 
representing matter which is intended to be of more per- 
manent value. The Journal will be an organ with less pre- 
tensions as a detailed record of its matter and will be in- 
tended to serve a more popular object. It will be necessary 
to explain briefly its nature and policy, both in regard to 
what it will not do and what it will do. 

There are three things which the Journal will not do. 
First, it will not be an organ for the publication of specu- 
lative theories of any kind, philosophical, religious, or scien- 
tific. Its primary object must be scientific record and criti- 
cism. Various theories and explanations of phenomena may 
come in for discussion, but the Journal will not be an ex- 
ponent of any special view of facts. Secondly, it will not 
limit itself to evidence of the supernormal, but will empha- 
size the record of facts of mental experience, throwing light 
on the conditions affecting the supernormal, and admit such 
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criticism and discussion as will enable it to serve some con- 
structive object. Thirdly, it will not limit its task to the 
discovery and exposure of mere frauds and illusions. As 
little of this work will be done as possible. Some of it will 
be absolutely necessary for the protection of genuine facts. 
But there is no longer good excuse for confining attention 
to the fraudulent and illusory aspect of psychic research. 
The time has come to do some other kind of work and to 
emphasize it, the it will devolve upon us to be the conserva- 
tive influence in the community concerning such things as 
the supernormal. ‘The discovery and exposure of fraud and 
of illusions have their value for psychology as well as for 
public interest, and this wholly apart from the existence of 
anything supernormal. Consequently they may stop the 
exploitation of human credulity by adventurers in matters 
so important as real psychic research. But if the super- 
normal of any kind be a fact it would be inexcusable to ever- 
lastingly pander to the prejudices of scepticism simply 
because it is respectable. Hence it will be a fundamental 
part of the Journal’s policy to see that the claims of the 
supernormal shall have fair consideration. 

The matter which the Journal intends to furnish its 
readers will consist of five kinds: general articles, editorial 
matter, incidents, correspondence and discussion, and re- 
views. 

The first will be articles on such topics as will interest 
psychic researchers in regard to methods, special cases, 
psychological problems of an obscure type, historical ques- 
tions in philosophy and other intellectual fields as affecting 
psychic research, and any phenomena connected with the 
main purpose of the Society. Special emergencies will 
determine the nature of the matter so regarded. 

The editorial department will serve as a vehicle for the 
discussion of questions suggested by correspondence and the 
general needs of the work in regard to methods, experimenta- 
tion, and all conditions affecting the nature and results of 
investigation. ‘The amount of space devoted to this depart- 
ment will vary with circumstances. 

In regard to the publication of incidents several consid- 
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erations will have to be taken into account. In the first 
place, incidents wil! not be published on the ground that they 
“prove” any special contention, even though as a fact they 
may do so. Whatever value they may have as individual 
phenomena their real importance must be determined by 
their place in a collective whole. ‘The evidential point of 
view for science is quantity as well as quality and in observ- 
ing this rule we mean to suspend explanatory considerations 
in the publication of them. ‘This must be reserved for the 
discussions in the Proceedings where the facts can have a 
collective force and importance. In the second place, the 
records in the Journal will be treated as “raw material” re- 
quiring either more detailed investigation and discussion or 
the multiplication of confirmatory evidence to give them 
scientific importance. They will primarily justify inquiry 
rather than prove theories. The plan will be to allow the 
reader to determine for himself the interpretation of such 
incidents as the Journal records. All general theories of 
them must be referred to other publications where the crite- 
rion of quantity may be satisfied. In the third place, the 
Journal must confine its incidents to the less comprehensive 
instances of mental experience and experiment. Detailed 
and elaborate cases will have to go to the Proceedings. In 
the fourth place, it will consider phenomena that interest 
psychological students wholly apart from the supernormal 
and that serve as the matrix in which the supernormal may 
be moulded. This brings its functions into the field of illu- 
sions, hallucinations, coincidences and similar phenomena of 
an unusual kind. In the fifth place, it will try, as far as the 
circumstances permit, only to vouch for the fitness of the 
records for serious consideration. Whether facts have been 
accurately and correctly described by reporters will perhaps 
be a matter of individual judgment, and the editor wishes to 
defer as much as possible to that right, though endeavoring 
to admit only such instances of personal experience as seem 
to him probably important for some purpose. Their record 
will be intended to call out thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion upon their merits in this respect. Those which pass 
this ordeal and embody the essential characteristics of evi- 
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dential matter may be usable in constructive discussion in 
regard to general views affected by collective masses of evi- 
dential matter. 

The publication of correspondence and discussion will 
have to be regulated by the editor’s judgment of its relation 
to the general policy of the Journal. Only such letters and 
discussions can receive publication as seem to represent the 
scientific objects which we wish to keep uppermost in our in- 
vestigations. ‘This department is intended to be a vehicle 
for the critical expression of views regarding published mat- 
ter and so a medium for others than the official representa- 
tives of the Society. 

The reviews of books will be those of a shorter nature. 
More elaborate reviews and discussions of books will have 
to be reserved for the Proceedings. 





EDITORIAL. 


In the February number of the Journal we shall have 
one of two articles representing a summary of experiments 
with Mrs. Piper since the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson. 
The detailed records will receive publication at some later 
time in the Proceedings. 





Readers of the Journal must remember that the dissolu- 
tion of the American Branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research with the removal of the records accumulated by 
Dr. Richard Hodgson in Boston to England makes it neces- 
sary to begin the work of collection anew in this country. 
There will probably be some difficulty in obtaining well at- 
tested phenomena for scientific purposes and it may require 
several years work to arrive at that point of interest which 
the collection of Dr. Hodgson had established. The co- 
operation of all that are interested is earnestly sought to 
make up for the loss of that material, which will undoubtedly 
receive publication by the London Society. 
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Explanation of Terms. 


An important precaution should be stated regarding the 
use of terms in the Journal for denoting the various types of 
phenomena recorded. There are three terms which are 
commonly taken as terms of explanation, but which are really 
and only descriptive terms. They are Telepathy, Clairvoy- 
ance, and Premonition. They will be used in the record of 
incidents merely as classifying or descriptive terms and not 
in any sense as implying a specific cause or explanation of the 
facts. Telepathy will be a name for coincidences between 
the thoughts of two or more persons that suggest a causal 
nexus of some kind, though we may not be able to define this 
cause. Clairvoyance will be the name for the alleged acqui- 
sition of physical knowledge not previously acquired by the 
subject in a normal manner and not referable to telepathy. 
Premonition will be the name for those incidents which claim 
to forecast future events in some specific manner not ex- 
plicable by chance or guessing, or ordinary prediction. ‘The 
three classes of phenomena are somewhat distinct in their 
character and even if they be ultimately referable to a com- 
mon cause they will probably have subsidiary hypotheses 
associated with their explanation. But in the meantime we 
can only classify the facts, and the terms used for this pur- 
pose must be employed only in the descriptive sense defined. 
They will not be in any sense explanatory. 





The American and the London Societies. 


The reorganization of psychic research in this country 
may suggest to many persons a misconception of the motives 
at the basis of it, and hence the idea that it is to be a rival 
affair. If any such conception of the matter should arise it 
is proper to disillusion those who entertain it. While it was 
the original purpose of Dr. Hodgson and those who were 
interested in the Institute ultimately to merge the American 
Branch with the Institute it was not to be done in any way 
that would involve unnecessary friction with the parent body. 
The American Branch had its own funds and was in no way 
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helped for years by the English body and it was deemed 
necessary to seek financial assistance in this country. This 
required that local responsibility should exist for their use. 
Dr. Hodgson’s death interrupted this plan, and it was the 
purpose of the Institute to abandon the organization of an 
independent body unless the English Society dissolved the 
American Branch. The subject is one in which rivalry of 
any kind would be at least unfortunate, if not fatal. Hence 
it is and was desired that there should be no sense of rivalry 
in the organization and work in the field. It will be the 
policy of the American Society to encourage all who are able 
to remain members of the English Society while they are 
asked to join the new American Society. Both Societies 
have the same object and merely occupy different fields in 
which it is more convenient to do the work independently 
than in union. ‘There is to be no competition in their organ- 
ization and investigations. All that are interested and have 
the means should support both of them, as it is financial as- 
sistance that is most needed for conducting their work 
rightly. With this understanding there need be nothing but 
goodwill and a co-operative spirit in carrying on the investi- 
gations for which they exist. 





Dr. James J. Putnam of Boston, and Dr. Minot J. Savage 
found it necessary to resign from the Board of Trustees of 
the American Institute for Scientific Research. Dr. Savage 
resigned because of his ill health, and Dr. Putnam had other 
reasons for not continuing in its service. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton was willing to resign in deference to an unfounded 
prejudice against clergymen on such a Board. His resigna- 
tion, however, was laid on the table at a meeting of the 
Board and it is hoped that circumstances will arrive that will 
make it wiser to withdraw his resignation. 

This misunderstanding on the part of many persons 
about the work of the Board makes it advisable to explain 
it more clearly. It has been the impression that the Board 
of the Institute is an investigating body. It is in fact noth- 
ing of the kind, and so does not require professionally scien- 
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tific men to do its work. It is desired that the Board shall 
be constituted of men having a national reputation so far as 
that is possible that it may be the custodian and disburser of 
the funds contributed to the investigations and practical 
work of its Sections. The Councils in the separate Sections 
are to supervise the scientific aspects of the work and the 
general Board of Trustees will do nothing more than inspire 
confidence in the care and use of the endowment which the 
Institute seeks and expects. The Institute is modelled after 
the Carnegie Institute in Washington. The Board of that 
Institution is not primarily a scientific body and does not re- 
quire tobe. ‘The scientific men are the receivers of subsidies. 
It is intended that the work of the American Institute shall 
conduct its work in the same way. ‘The independent Sec- 
tions shall be responsible for the scientific features of the 
work and it is these that must have scientific men for their 
members. Section “A” will be for Psychopathology or Ab- 
normal Psychology, and Section “B” for Psychic Research 
or Supernormal Psychology. The Board of the American 
Institute will simply stand for the importance and respecta- 
bility of the work and will be responsible for the care of its 
endowments. ‘That will be the only service expected of it. 
The present Board consists of the Incorporators and Dr. 
R. Heber Newton and Mr. Charles Griswold Bourne. The 
Incorporators will resign when the Board has been com- 
pleted. They are serving only as a working body until the 
proper persons have been selected. It will be a matter of 
some difficulty in the present state of things to secure the 
men desired. In this country the work of abnormal psychol- 
ogy and psychic research has not yet received the open sup- 
port that it obtains in Europe. ‘There it has received aristo- 
cratic indorsement and scientific men lose nothing by mani- 
festing an interest in it. Patience and hard work will give it 


the standing which it deserves and which it has received in 
other lands. 





In answer to many inquiries which come to us from 
various sources it may be well to state that Mrs. Leonora 
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Piper, who was so long the subject of investigation and 
experiments by Dr. Richard Hodgson, has recently gone to 
England under the auspices of some of the members of the 
English Society for Psychical Research. She will remain at 
least for the year in England, and no other assured plans 
have, at present, been arranged for the future. 

Apropos of this circumstance it may be well to announce 
that some recent experiments have revealed another case 
which might be made as useful to science as that of Mrs. 
Piper had we the endowment fund to protect it and to enable 
proper experimentation to be carried on. It is the case of 
Mrs. Smead (pseudonym), the wife of a clergyman and 
never at any time a professional. An article representing 
some experiences and experiments in connection with her 
was recently published in the “ Annals of Psychical Science.” 
The experiments which have since then been conducted 
under more favorable conditions for scientific importance 
have shown that it is a case which we cannot afford to 
neglect. It is hoped that a report of these experiments can 
be published in an early number of the “ Proceedings.” In 
the meantime we can only present the opportunity for 
scientific investigation in the case to all those who may 
appreciate the nature of such an undertaking. 





We would call special attention to the reprint of the 
Application Blank which occupies two pages at the end of 
this Journal. It is designed for those who may be interested 
in becoming members. They have only to cut it out, sign 


it in conformity to the conditions specified therein and mail 
to the Secretary. 





INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published 
under this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has 
been furnished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose 
name is given unless withheld at his own request. 
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THE FAY PERFORMANCES. 


The public is very generally acquainted with the entertain- 
ments of persons calling themselves the Fays and these perform- 
ances have been constantly reported to me as “ remarkable ” and 
as illustrating mind-reading of a very extensive type. Being a 
public affair | never had any interest in them as matters having 
any scientific importance. But the constant reports to me of 
facts that certainly mystified the audiences and which could not 
be easily explained as reported made it necessary for me to wit- 
ness the entertainment that | might say to people, who were 
always asking me whether I had seen them or not and advising 
me to go, that I had seen them. I felt that I had no right to 
express an “a priori” judgment about them, no matter how 
certain I might be regarding their actual or possible explanation, 
and that my judgment would have more weight if I-could report 
from experience. It was enough for me personally that the per- 
formance was the stereotyped one to make it scientifically worth- 
less, even if it was what it appeared to be to observers interested 
in the supernormal. But I saw no reason for depending upon 
conjecture in spite of the fact that the performances belonged to 
the class which has had the run ever since Houdin or Cagliostro. 
I knew well enough that the performances were not reported to 
me rightly. At least I felt quite certain of it, but would not 
allow surmises to regulate my statements, tho the time will 
soon come when it will not be necessary to witness such enter- 
tainments in Order to express a judgment of their real character. 

The consequence was that I took the first opportunity in New 
York to go and see their performance. It was at the Alhambra. 
It may surprise some readers if I say that, so far from interesting 
me as mind-reading, the performance bored me. It was not at 
all what was reported to me. People had told me that the mind- 
reading was remarkable and the description of the phenomena 
certainly made them so appear. But there was not the 
slightest superficial evidence of such a phenomenon in the per- 
formance, taking the question of conditions into account in the 
matter. In order to confirm my impressions and in order to 
secure definite evidence of what the explanation was I went a 
second time and took a stenographer with me for reporting 
certain statements of Mr. Fay that were of importance in proving 
that reports of such entertainments are rarely correct. The con- 
sequence was that | confirmed the view which I had taken of the 
first entertainment. 

The first thing to be said in justice to the Fays is that they 
actually make no pretense of doing what the public usually 
reports as being done. This fact struck me as one of the most 
astonishing that I ever observed. It is such a good illustration 
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of mal-observation on the part of people reporting on such 
phenomena. Mr. Fay prefaced the performance with remarks 
about it. He stated that he and Mrs. Fay did not pretend that 
there was anything supernatural about the entertainment, but 
that what they did was done by perfectly natural means. He 
said, however, that he did not pretend to explain it and that the 
audience could draw its own conclusions. ‘There was a slightly 
oracular air about his evidently prepared statements that was 
calculated to mislead careless observers. He was quite willing 
to leave upon his hearers a mystified impression, tho his 
language did not require any interpretation implying more than 
the traditional prestodigitator’s illusions. He reiterated several 
times his disclaimer to the supernatural and there was no excuse 
on the part of the audience for thinking the performance any- 
thing more than what can be seen with Hermann and Kellar. In 
perfect justice to the Fays, therefore, it should be said that their 
performance is a perfectly legitimate entertainment for those 
who go to witness jugglers’ tricks of that sort. Men are them- 
selves to blame if they imagine that it is anything else, for the 
Fays are careful to exculpate themselves from the accusation of 
being frauds. If the audience would simply observe what it is 
told it would see that the whole thing is an illusion and that it 
has no right to cry fraud until it has eliminated its own illusions. 
The only criticism which can be made of the Fays is that the 
language of Mr. Fay is studiedly vague and is well calculated to 
deceive the unwary listener. That is perhaps the art of the 
juggler to help in the impressiveness of his performance. Her- 
mann and Kellar used it, but with no intent to deceive any one 
in an illegitimate way. It is often necessary to put the mind in 
a condition to appreciate the mystery about the performance and 
so to increase the difficulty of explaining it easily. But this is no 
reason why the observer should assume’a credulous attitude 
toward phenomena that have an oracular claim to a supernormal 
interest. 

I am not going to enter into any detailed account of what the 
tricks are or how they are performed. As I am not entitled, 
after the explanatory remarks of Mr. Fay himself, to accuse them 
of fraud, it is neither necessary nor just to make such an accu- 
sation any more than we would accuse a professional prestodigi- 
tator of it when he is mystifying us by his tricks. But it will be 
permissible to call attention to an interesting historical fact 
which will explain both the short memories of the public and its 
careless judgment of such phenomena. 

The performances of the Fays which I witnessed contained 
two parts. The first was what is called a physical phenomenon 
in the parlance of psychic research. Mrs. Fay permits a com- 
mittee—two men in what I witnessed—to tie bands about each 
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wrist and then to tie her hands to a post or board behind her 
back. The details I need not give as I am concerned only with 
the appearance of security in the case. In this condition a sort 
of cabinet is drawn up to cover her from the sight of the audience 
and she then throws objects placed on her lap out through an 
opening in the shielding curtain, or a glass placed on her lap is 
found held in her teeth, or a box is placed around her and a tam- 
bourine is thrust about. To the ordinary spectator the 
phenomenon seems inexplicable. 

But I would remark two important facts. First the very 
presence of the cabinet and concealing curtain proves that it is 
not what it appears to be. There is no excuse for this conceal- 
ment but the fact that the trick cannot otherwise be performed 
without betraying its method, which is very simple. Secondly, 
there is no assurance that the committee does not actually consist 
of confederates, who do the tying to suit the emergency. Con- 
federates are not at all necessary for this performance, as it can 
be carried out very easily without confederates of any kind except 
Mr. Fay, and with “green” hands it can be done without his 
complicity. I refer to these circumstances because they are so 
usually neglected by spectators in the formation of their judg- 
ments or in their experience of mystification. These incidents 
are presumably negligible circumstances when as a fact they can 
be the secret of a perfectly simple explanation. The form in 
which they are presented is calculated to disarm our suspicion as 
our attention is concentrated on other matters in the perform- 
ance. What we need to learn in such cases is the habit of careful 
observation of all the facts and of recognizing that the very cir- 
cumstances which we are disposed to disregard are the important 
supernormal character was as questionable thirty years ago as 
ones, at least in many or most cases. 

But there is a more interesting fact which should be remarked 
in regard to this physical performance. It is fully described and 
explained with illustrations in Truesdell’s “ Bottom Facts of 
Spiritualism.” Curious enough the performance in all the details 
of the present Fays—who have no connection with the original 
Annie Eva Fay, save that Mr. Fay is represented as her son,—is 
precisely that which I mention. It was a trick of the original 
Annie Eva Fay and can be performed by even the most amateur 
person after a little practice. It is strange that such a per- 
formance could be revived at this day without newspaper dis- 
covery and exposure. But here is the same old trick exciting the 
interest and credulity of the public and the newspapers do not 
know enough of history to recognize the phenomena. 

Of course, to begin with, no one should take such perform- 
ances seriously. They no doubt do so for reasons that did not 
apply in the last generation. The existence of anything whatever 
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of a supernormal character was as questionable thirty years ago 
as the belief in fairies, and only the serious claim on the part of 
psychic researchers that telepathy is a fact could revive a dis- 
position to think that there.“ must be something in it” when a 
juggler makes claims to the supernatural. When a man dis- 
covers some new phenomenon in physical science and proves his 
case satisfactorily to the scientific world he can then turn to 
public exhibitions and illustrations of his discoveries. This is 
what has occurred with Xrays, with wireless telegraphy, color 
photography and similar matters of public interest. It is then 
quite natural, when the claim of mysterious agencies is made, 
that the public should throw aside its natural scepticism and 
listen patiently and credulously to such performances. But 
while it is natural it is not intelligent to do so. Such claims have 
not been satisfactorily proved to the scientific world and hence 
the duty of the public is to respect scientific method and con- 
ditions until the existence of “supernatural” phenomena has 
been proved. It can then be a passive spectator to the exhibi- 
tion of them. Iam not implying that they ever will be proved 
to the satisfaction of any one, but | am emphasizing the point of 
method which is so essential to keep in mind when witnessing 
claims of the kind under consideration. ‘There is no excuse in 
assuming the possibility of such things and suspending our 
sceptical judgment in the presence of public performers. Such 
performances are prima facie jugglers’ tricks until they are 
proved otherwise, and they will never be proved otherwise in 
such a public way. 

Readers will be interested to know that some persons who 
had been in the employ of the Fays appropriated some of the 
material and devices used in their entertainments to set up a 
similar business of their own. The Fays brought suit for an 
injunction and the defendants aver that the performances, in 
which they were themselves accomplices, are all tricks. It is not 
our place here to discuss the merits of either side to such a con- 
troversy, but it is clear from the affidavits made and from the 
evidence on file in the New York Courts that the phenomena 
exhibited by the Fays have no claim to serious consideration by 
intelligent people. A complete copy of the documents on file in 
the New York Courts is in our possession. It is not necessary 
to publish these. Their existence is sufficient to show the folly 
of scientific interest in such performances. 

I shall not give any explanation of the “ mind-reading” per- 
formance of the Fays as I witnessed it. I shall not treat a per- 
fectly legitimate entertainment and amusement as a fraud. My 
object here is only to say that the public must defend itself and 
that it can easily do by looking at the matter as it would an enter- 
tainment by Hermann and Kellar. Enjoy it and admit that you 
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do not see the secret. It is not easy to see exactly what the trick 
is in all cases. The fact is that no one method is employed, or 
need be employed, in the performance. I have very good evi- 
dence of what parts of it are, but I do not care to expose them 
until serious claims have been made that they are supernormal. 
I desire only to emphasize the fact that persons interested in 
psychic research should not form their conceptions of what some 
of us are interested in by any such performances. ‘They must 
learn that there is but one simple fact to be constantly kept in 
mind regarding the claims of the supernormal. It is that the 
conditions under which phenomena are produced must be under 
the control of a responsible scientific man. They must not be 
determined by the subject exhibiting the phenomena. With that 
criterion one need never be exposed to illusion in the formation 
of his judgment, no matter how illusory his sense perception may 
be. Just assume that it is all an interesting trick and laugh at 
your own discomfiture in not discovering it. The serious con- 
sideration of such phenomena must be stopped except as educa- 
tion in delusions. There will be no intelligent progress in 
psychic research as long as the public runs after such per- 
formances and forms its ideas of what some scientific men are 
seeking by such manifest and simple tricks. The fact is that the 
performance will not compare in interest with the entertain- 
ments of Hermann and Kellar, and these do not profess to be 
more than delightful illusions. 

There is another way of stating the last point made. It is 
that the demand for public illustrations of the supernormal 
always leads to the adventurer’s method of simulating it. If the 
public would only cease seriously to consider such performances 
as either interesting, save for the production of illusion, or illus- 
trative of the supernormal, the exhibition would die of itself. It 
will live just so long as people wish to be humbugged in that 
manner, and when the performers are shrewd enough to tell the 
audiences that they are only entertaining them the spectators 
must have themselves to blame if they go away astonished. If 
we are to have genuinely interesting psychic phenomena let the 
demand be for really scientific conditions and the production of 
them under circumstances not resembling such performances as 
are here under notice. It ought not to be necessary in this day 
to say this. It would not have been necessary if the scientific 
world had done its duty the last quarter of a century in sifting 
from illusory phenomena having a genuine interest and if it had 
educated the public up to the means of discriminating the genuine 
from the false. Unfortunately the scientific men have allowed 
the public to discover the genuine and then to believe with it the 
fraudulent simulation of it. Consequently the blame for the 
present public credulity and hasty judgment must be shared by 
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those who should have been the leaders and educators. But 
whoever is to blame there is no reason to exercise that demand 
which results only in humbugging ourselves. Demand that 
scientific work be done and pay one-fourth as much for that as 
you do for fraud and illusion and you will find something worth 
while. It may not be all that you expect to start with, but it will 
be enough to throw light upon the nature and destiny of man. 
This will never come from public exhibitors. It is in private life 
and in the application of scientific method that we may expect to 
find genuine phenomena whatever their meaning. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





VISIONS OF THE DYING. 


There is a group of psychic phenomena which are well 
worthy of a most searching investigation. I refer to the 
alleged visions which many dying persons are said to have 
had of friends who have passed away before them. In some 
cases they seem to have a coincidental importance that may 
give them some scientific value, if well enough attested as 
facts. 

It would be natural to suppose that the crisis of death 
would often be attended by all sorts of hallucinations. We 
know how disease and accident lead to deliria in which all 
sorts of hallucinatory experiences occur; and narcotics and 
anaesthetics evoke similar phenomena in various degrees. 
They are but illustrations of influences which disturb the 
normal activity and functions of the organism, so that the 
non-cordination of central functions results in the simulation 
of realities by all sorts of phantasmal forms. Death is a par- 
ticularly disintegrating process and we should expect similar 
mental disturbances in its progress. Usually the motor 
functions are so paralyzed by it that we should expect little 
evidences of sensory phantasms. One way of indicating 
what dying experiences are in any clear manner seems pos- 
sible and that is by speech. When this occurs the subject 
must retain enough of his normal motor activity to give ex- 
pression to his mental experiences. Indistinct indications 
may be given by motor action in the eyes. But what we 
should discover from ocular movements of a dying person 
would be doubtful and possibly capable of various interpre- 
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tations. It would be the same with hearing. But when 
speech is retained enough may be uttered for us to ascertain 
the nature of the experience of the dying person, and occa- 
sionally dying persons utter intelligible sentences which con- 
vey unusual information. It is such that ought to be the 
subject of a very careful investigation. I propose here to 
suggest that a census of them might easily be collected and 
made the subject of statistical study and psychological analy- 
sis. 

The interest which such phenomena may have for sci- 
ence will depend upon a variety of considerations. The 
first is that we shall be able to attest their existence and their 
nature. ‘The second is that we shall have some reason to 
believe that they have a selective character pertinent to their 
apparent significance. The third is that we shall have some 
means of distinguishing them from those capricious and 
kaleidoscope phenomena that are classifiable as ordinary 
hallucinations. ‘The fourth is that their characteristics shall 
suggest some coincidental incidents not referable to chance 
and at the same time distinguishable from others possibly 
due to subjective causes. It will not be an easy task to con- 
duct such an investigation, but it is possible by long efforts 
and perseverance to accumulate facts enough for some sort 
of study and analysis. The method of effecting this object 
will be the subject of discussion later in this article. We 
must first describe the phenomena to which attention needs 
to be called. 

The phenomena which I have in mind are a type of ap- 
parition. Whatever their explanation they have one char- 
acteristic which distinguishes them from ordinary deliria. 
They represent the appearance of deceased persons to the 
vision, imagination, or other source of sensory representa- 
tion, of the dying person. If we should find that they bear 
evidences in any case of supernormal information they would 
become especially significant. But one of the most import- 
ant things to study in them would be their relation to in- 
stances of hallucination under the same circumstances that 
had no coincidental value. That is, we need to study their 
statistical aspects which would require a comparison of the 
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really or apparently coincidental cases with those which are 
unmistakably hallucinatory and subjective in their origin. 
For this a large collection is necessary and this can be made 
without any presumptions regarding their explanation. I 
shall illustrate the kind which are particularly interesting 
and suggestive. ‘They are as described above, instances in 
which dying persons seem to see previously deceased friends 
claiming in cases to be present for the. purpose of aiding in 
the passage of death. When this claim of assistance in the 
crisis of death is made it is through mediums and it is some- 
times or.generally made when there has been no evidence at 
the death scene that such a presence was remarked. I shall 
give a few illustrations of both kinds. 

The following instance I received from a correspondent 
whose testimony I have no reason to question: 


“T called this afternoon (May 14th, 1906) upon a lady who 
buried a nine-year-old boy two weeks ago. The child had been 
operated upon for appendicitis some two or three years ago, and 
had had peritonitis at the same time. He recovered, and was 
apparently quite well for a time. Again he was taken sick, and 
from the first the doctor thinks he did not expect to get well. He 
was taken to the hospital, and operated upon. He was perfectly 
rational, recognizing his parents, the doctor, and the nurse, after 
coming out from under the influence of the anaesthetic. Feeling 
that he was going, he asked his mother to hold his hands, until 
he should be gone. He had, I forgot to say, been given strong 
stimulants after the operation, which, I suppose, made his mind 
very active. 

Soon he looked up and said, “ Mother, dear, don’t you see 
little sister over there?” 

“No, where is she?” 

“Right over there. She is looking at me.” 

Then the mother, to pacify him, said she saw the child. Ina 
few minutes, his face lighted up full of smiles, and he said :— 

“There comes Mrs. C (a lady of whom he was very 
fond who had died nearly two years before), and she is smiling 
just as she used to. She is smiling and wants me to come.” In 
a few moments :— 

“There is Roy! I’m going to them. I don’t want to leave 
you, but you’ll come to me soon, won’t you? Open the door and 
let them in. ‘They are waiting for me outside,” and he was gone. 

“No, I forgot to tell about his grandmother. I gathered the 
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impression that he did not know his maternal grandmother, but 
may be wrong. 


“As his mother held his hands, he said: “ How small you are 
growing. Are you still holding my hands? Grandma is larger 
than you, isn’t she? There she is. She is larger, isn’t she? 


Her hand is larger than yours. She is holding one hand and her 
hand is larger than yours. 


“Remember that the boy was but nine years old. Did he 
really see spirits and recognize them? Or was it the result of the 
highly sensitive condition of the brain caused by the medicine?” 


The mother confirms this narrative and inquiry brings 
out the following facts. The boy had never known his 
grandmother who had died twenty years ago. His sister had 
died four years before his own birth. Roy is the name of a 
friend of the child and he had died about a year previous. 

It will be apparent that the instance is not in any respect 
an evidential one. ‘There is no way to displace the assump- 
tion that the phenomena were hallucinations until better in- 
dications of their real nature can be obtained by further in- 
vestigations, if that can ever be done. It is natural to sup- 
pose that the critical condition of the mind and body would 
give rise to these and similar phantasms, especially in certain 
kinds of natures. The natural assumption may not be the 
right one, but it is the only one that science can tolerate until 
its credentials are better satisfied by evidences of the super- 
normal. There is nothing in this instance that can be veri- 
fied as not a natural and subjective effect of the conditions 
associated with dissolution, unless it be the systematic group 
of deceased persons involved. For the physiologist and the 
psychologist this goes without saying, and the mention of it 
here is only to emphasize for the general reader the confident 
opinion which science would entertain regarding such inci- 
dents. Science might not have better evidence that this 
special case is hallucination than the believer in its reality 
has for this character, but the mass of facts in human experi- 
ence connected with abnormal mental and physical conditions 
associated with disease and death would predispose any cau- 
tious person in favor of the scientific interpretation as either 
more probable or more safe an assumption than the one in 
favor of the other. 
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Other cases of a similar nature have come to my atten- 
tion, but I have not yet been able to have a first hand account 
made for me. I remember that my step-mother told me that 
her mother, while dying, saw an apparition of her husband 
who had died many years before. Such incidents are prob- 
ably relatively numerous, but as they are not recorded or 


examined carefully they can only be subjects of sceptical con- 
sideration. 


But I have a group of incidents which are much more 
suggestive of something unusual and possibly quite signifi- 
cant. Some of them involve a record and confirmatory sup- 
port that gives them importance. The first of this group is 
one dictated to me and taken down verbatim by the two 
persons who knew the facts. They are both intelligent and 
trustworthy witnesses, not more liable to errors in such 
things than all of us. It involved circumstances which give 
peculiar value to the incident as the story will vouch for it- 
self. I quote the narrative as I took it down. 


“ Four or five weeks before my son’s death Mrs. S——— was 
with me—she was my friend and a psychic—and a message was 
given me that little Bright Eyes (control) would be with my son 
who was then ill with cancer. The night before his death he 
complained that there was a little girl about his bed and asked 
who it was. ‘This was at Muskoka, 160 miles north of Toronto. 
He had not known what Mrs. $ had told me. Just before 
his death, about five minutes, he roused, called his nurse for a 
drink of water, and said clearly: “I think they are taking me.” 
Afterward seeing the possible significance of this I wrote to Miss 
A and asked her to see Mrs. S$ and try to find why 
the word “they” was used, underscoring it in the letter, as I 
always supposed the boy’s father would be with him at death. 
Miss A went to see Mrs. S————, and did not mention the 
letter. When I saw Mrs. § more than a week later we 
were having a sitting and Guthrie, my son, came and told me 
how he died. He said he was lying on the bed and felt he was 
being lifted out of his body and at that point all pain left. His 
first impulse was to get back into his body, but he was being 
drawn away. He was taken up into a cloud and he seemed to be 
apart ofit. His feeling was that he was being taken by invisible 
hands into rarified air that was so delightful. He spoke of his 
freedom from pain and said that he saw his father beyond.” 
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The intimate friendship of Mrs. S with Mrs. G 
the mother of the boy, makes it possible to suppose that 
hints or suggestions may have been unconsciously conveyed 
to the boy before his death or that something was said at the 
experiment which might deprive the incidents of that im- 
portance which they superficially seem to have. I have, 
however, observed that the two ladies are as careful in their 
account as we should expect, and while I cannot give the 
narrative as much scientific weight as may be desirable I 
think there is reason to believe that the main incidents are 
correct. The boy’s experience of a strange girl at his bedside, 
and the allusion to the plural of the pronoun are quite pos- 
sibly correct accounts of the facts. A record of the later 
sitting would be necessary to be assured that the allusion to 
the father was not in response to a suggestion. But in any 
case the incident is better than, or at least appears to be, 
superior evidentially to the first one quoted, and it indicates 
what may be done to assure ourselves of significance in such 
phenomena. 

I quote next a well authenticated instance on the au- 
thority of Dr. Minot J. Savage. He records it in his Psychic 
Facts and Theories. He also told me personally of the facts 
and gave me the names and addresses of the persons on 
whose authority he tells the incidents. I am not permitted 
to mention them. But the story is as follows: 








“In a neighboring city were two little girls, Jennie and Edith, 
one about eight years of age, and the other but a little older. 
They were schoolmates and intimate friends. In June, 1880, 
both were taken ill of diphtheria. At noon on Wednesday, Jen- 
nie died. ‘Then the parents of Edith, and her physician as well, 
took particular pains to keep from her the fact that her little 
playmate was gone. ‘They feared the effect of the knowledge on 
her own condition. ‘To prove that they succeeded and that she 
did not know, it may be mentioned that on Saturday, June 8th, at 
noon, just before she became unconscious of all that was passing 
about her, she selected two of her photographs to be sent to Jen- 
nie, and also told her attendants to bid her goodbye. 

“ She died at half-past six o’clock on the evening of Saturday, 
June 8th. She had roused and bidden her friends goodbye, and 
was talking of dying, and seemed to have no fear. She appeared 
to see one and another of the friends she knew were dead. So 
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far it was like the common cases. But now suddenly, and with 
every appearance of surprise, she turned to her father, and 
exclaimed, ‘Why, papa, I am going to take Jennie with me!’ 
Then she added, ‘Why, papa! Why, papa! You did not tell 
me that Jennie was here!’ And immediately she reached out 
her arms as if in welcome, and said, ‘O, Jennie, I’m so glad you 
are here.” 


As Dr. Savage remarks in connection with the story, it 
is not so easy to account for this incident by the ordinary 
theory of hallucination. We have to suppose a casual co- 
incidence at the same time, and while we should have to sup- 
pose this for any isolated case like the present one the multi- 
plication of them, with proper credentials, would suggest 
some other explanation, whatever it might be. 

I shall turn next to two instances which are associated 
with the experiments and records of Mrs. Piper. They both 
represent the allegation of death-bed apparitions, and state- 
ments through Mrs. Piper purporting to represent commu- 
nications from the deceased showing a coincidence with what 
was otherwise known or alleged to have taken place at the 
crisis of death. The records in these cases are unusually 
good, having been made by Dr. Richard Hodgson. I quote 
his reports. The first instance is the experience of a man 
who gives only initials for his name, but was well known to 
Dr. Hodgson. It occurred at a sitting with Mrs. Piper. 


“ About the end of March of last year (1888) I made her (Mrs. 
Piper) a visit—having been in the habit of doing so, since early in 
February, about once a fortnight. She told me that a death of a 
near relative of mine would occur in about six weeks, from which 
I should realize some pecuniary advantages. I naturally thought 
of my father, who was in advanced years, and whose description 
Mrs. Piper had given me very accurately some week or two 
previously. She had not spoken of him as my father, but merely 
as a person nearly connected with me. I asked her at this sitting 
whether this person was the one who would die, but she declined 
to state anything more clearly to me. My wife, to whom I was 
then engaged, went to see Mrs. Piper a few days afterward, and 
she told her (my wife) that my father would die in a few weeks. 

About the middle of May my father died very suddenly in 
London from heart failure, when he was recovering from a very 
slight attack of bronchitis, and the very day that his doctor had 
pronounced him out of danger. Previous to this Mrs. Piper (as 
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Dr. Phinuit) had told me that she would endeavor to influence 
my father about certain matters connected with his will before 
he died. Two days after I received the cable announcing his 
death my wife and I went to see Mrs. Piper, and she (Phinuit) 
spoke of his presence, and his sudden arrival in the spirit world, 
and said that he (Dr. Phinuit) had endeavored to persuade him 
in these matters while my father was sick. Dr. Phinuit told me 
the state of the will, and described the principal executor, and 
said that he (the executor) would make a certain disposition in 
my favor, subject to the consent of the other two executors when 
I got to London, England. ‘Three weeks afterward I arrived in 
London; found the principal executor to be the man Dr. Phinuit 
had described. ‘The will went materially as he (Dr. Phinuit) had 
stated. ‘The disposition was made in my favor, and my sister, 
who was chiefly at my father’s bedside the last three days of his 
life, told me had repeatedly complained of the presence of an old 


man at the foot of his bed, who annoyed him by discussing his 
private affairs.” 


The reader will remark that the incident is associated 
with a prediction, but it is not the subject of important ob- 
servation at present. The chief point of interest is that the 
prediction is connected with a reference to a will affecting 
private business matters, that the sister reported a number of 
visions or apparitions on the man’s death-bed, and ahat sub- 
sequent to his death, not known apparently to Mrs. Piper, the 
statement was made by Phinuit that he had influenced or 
tried to persuade the man in reference to these matters. The 
coincidence is unmistakable and the cause is suggested by 
the very nature of the phenomena and the conditions under 
which they occurred. But we should have a large mass of 
such incidents to give the hypothesis something like scientific 
proof. 

The next case is a most important one. It is connected 
with an experiment by Dr. Hodgson with Mrs. Piper, as was 
the previous one, and came out as an accidental feature of 
the sitting. The account is associated in his report with in- 
cidents quoted by him in explanation of the difficulty and 
confusion accompanying real or alleged communications 
from the dead. It will be useful to quote the Report on that 
point before narrating the incident itself as the circumstances 
associated with the facts are important in the understanding 
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of the case, while they also suggest a view of the phenomena 
which may explain the rarity of them. 


“ That persons ‘just deceased,’” says Dr. Hodgson, “ should 
be extremely confused and unable to communicate directly, or 
even at all, seems perfectly natural after the shock and wrench of 
death. Thus in the case of Hart, he was unable to write the 
second day after death. In another case a friend of mine, whom 
I may call D., wrote, with what appeared to be much difficulty, his 
name and the words, ‘I am all right now. Adieu,’ within two or 
three days of his death. In another case, F., a near relative of 
Madame Elisa, was unable to write on the morning after his 
death. On the second day after, when a stranger was present 
with me for a sitting, he wrote two or three sentences, saying, ‘ I 
atin too weak to articulate clearly,’ and not many days later he 
wrote fairly well and clearly, and dictated to Madame Elisa (de- 
ceased), as amanuensis, an account of his feelings at finding him- 
self in his new surroundings.” 


In a footnote Dr. Hodgson adds an account of what this 
Madame Elisa communicated regarding the man. I quote 


this in full. Referring to this F. and Madame Elisa, he 
says :— 


“The notice of his death was in a Boston paper, and I hap- 
pened to see it on my way to the sitting. The first writing of 
the sitting came from Madame Elisa, without my expecting it. 
She wrote clearly and strongly, explaining that F. was there with 
her, but unable to speak directly, that she wished to give me an 
account of how she had helped F. to reach her. She said that 
she had been present at his death-bed, and had spoken to him, 
and she repeated what she had said, an unusual form of expres- 
sion, and indicated that he had heard and recognized her. This 
was confirmed in detail in the only way possible at the time, by 
a very intimate friend of Madame Elisa and myself, and also of 
the nearest surviving relative of F. I showed my friend the 
account of the sitting, and to this friend a day or two later, the 
relative, who was present at the death-bed, stated spontaneously 
that F., when dying said that he saw Madame Elisa, who was 
speaking to him, and he repeated what she was saying. The 
expression so repeated, which the relative quoted to my friend, 
was that which I had received from Madame Elisa through Mrs. 


Piper's trance, when the death-bed incident was of course 
entirely unknown to me.” 


The apparent significance of such a coincidence is evi- 
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dent and though the entire number which I have quoted are 
not sufficient to afford alone the proof of survival after death 
they are indicative of events which demand a most careful 
investigation. If there be such a thing as a transcendental 
spiritual world and if we actually survive in our personality 
after death we might naturally expect some connection be- 
tween the two sets of cosmic conditions, at least occasionally, 
supposing, of course, that the chasm between them is not too 
great to be spanned. ‘The existence of a large mass of facts 
alleging such a connection, though these facts are relatively 
few in comparison with the cases of silence regarding the 
beyond, is a circumstance which would suggest searching 
for incidents during the passage of death that might repre- 
sent a rare connection between the two worlds in this critical 
period. We could not expect them to be frequent a priori 
but we should not expect two worlds, closely enough related 
for the individual to retain his identity, to wholly exclude 
communications in articulo mortis. If anything like it actu- 
ally appeared to occur we should endeavor to ascertain how 
much evidence exists for the credibility of the occurrence in 
sufficiently numerous cases to establish the truth of the 
actual connection, or to confirm other types of incident point- 
ing toward. the same conclusion. ‘The phenomena are too 
suggestive in many ways to leave their occurrence unnoticed 
and uninvestigated. 

The object, therefore, in calling attention to the incidents 
which I think impressive enough to urge an organized effort 
to certify a larger number of them, if this be possible. What 
is urged, therefore, is that efforts be made to report for 
record all the death-bed visions and utterances that may 
possibly bear upon the issue suggested in such as we have 
quoted. I would propose that all members of the Society 
report or ask to have reported all such experiences as have 
come under their notice. In this way a census of them can 
at least be initiated. To this method I hope to add some 
means of inducing physicians in their private practice to be 
on the watch for them and to report them to the proper 
persons. We may ultimately induce physicians in the 
hospitals to instruct nurses and officers to make observations 
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and to record all experiences of an hallucinatory character or 
otherwise. In any case they will be rare, but on one side or 
the other of the issue there is no other way to give our con- 
victions a scientific character. 

The cases which I have mentioned show interesting coin- 
cidences and are too suggestive to disregard the opportunity 
to collect similar instances with a view to their study in 
detail. We must expect the largest number of them to be 
non-evidential, that is, to represent facts which are not veri- 
fiable in respect of the other side. But if they can be 
obtained in sufficient numbers to exclude chance in respect 
of the persons said to appear in such apparitions we may have 
a scientific product. ‘lo exclude chance we need to compare 
them with visions that do not represent the discarnate as 
thus appearing, but that may be treated as casual halluci- 
nations. Hence we shall want to take account of all types of 
dying experiences as observed by the living. It will be 
especially important to have records from those who were 
thought to be very ill or dying and recovered who may 
describe peculiar experiences in conditions bordering on 
death. It is therefore hoped that members and readers will 
call attention to any such cases that may have come within 
their knowledge and to aid in securing a record of them. 
The extension of the inquiry to hospitals and asylums will 
require time and such interest as physicians may be induced 
to take in collecting data for study. But a good beginning 
can be made independently of the more organized effort to 
obtain records. The present article is simply an appeal for 
assistance in an important investigation. The interesting 
incidents quoted seem to be inexplicable by chance and a 
large number of similar cases would more certainly exclude 
it from consideration. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





A VISUAL EXPERIENCE. 


The following experience is especially interesting because 
it does not superficially suggest its explanation. It is from 
a young lady whom I know personally as well as the other 
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members of her family. There can be no doubt about the 
trustworthiness of the lady’s statements regarding her 
experience as she remembers it. What its source is may be 
left to any one who wishes to conjecture it. The contents 
of it do not place it beyond a hallucinatory production of her 
subconscious mental action. Her studies had included the 
matter which was thus reproduced, and the interesting cir- 
cumstance is the resourcefulness of the subliminal conscious- 
ness, if such it be, in recalling and reproducing in this hal- 
lucinatory manner knowledge which could not find recall in 
the ordinary way. An important point of interest is the fact 
that nearly two years later the lady suddenly developed 
automatic writing of a most interesting character. 


July Ist, 1905. 

“One day in the Fall of the year 1903, I went into Roman 
History Class at School without having looked at my lesson. I 
was not in the habit of bluffing, so when the teacher called upon 
me to answer a question I rose to my feet and commenced to say: 
‘I do not know my lesson today,’ when suddenly on the black- 
board behind me appeared in red letters the answer to the ques- 
tion. I hesitated and then read aloud what was written on the 
Board. It proved to be the correct answer. ‘The red letters did 
not look like chalk, but like ink. This occurred several times 
during the year, but only in this one subject, Roman History. 

“In the spring of the year 1905 in Vergil Class I was sent to 
the Board to translate fifteen consecutive lines of Vergil. Now I 
knew only the first five lines. So I commenced bravely. At 
about the fifth line I hesitated. I did not know what to write 
next, and there seemed to be writing on the board below, so to 
gain time till the dismissing bell should ring, I asked the teacher 
if I might erase this writing: I said, ‘May I erase the board 
clear?” She answered: ‘There is nothing there. It is clean. 
Go on with the translation.’ I looked at her astonished. ‘The 
writing,’ I said, pointing to it. She said: ‘ Don’t be silly, there is 
no writing there.’ ‘The girls were beginning to smile and look at 
me, so I said nothing more, but turned to my translation. I 
finished the fifth line. The queer writing was in the way. I 
stared atit. It seemed to bea translation of the next ten lines of 
Vergil which I was supposed to write, but did not know. ‘The 
writing looked like white chalk and was in a very slanting hand. 
Now I wrote a decidedly back hand at the time. I took my own 
chalk and traced over this writing. Then at last the teacher 
seemed to see the writing. She read over the translation, said: 
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‘You are improving, Anna,’ and added: ‘ Why didn’t you write it 
all alike? It looks terribly. The first five lines are back hand 
and the rest slant towards the right.’ ”’ 

A B 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 








CASES OF AMNESIA. 


Whenever I take a long ride in the open air, if it is a new 
experience in comparison with my indoor and sedentary habits, 
the ride makes me very sleepy and if I am free to do so I allow 
myself to take a restful nap. But I am sometimes in a position 
where courtesy requires me at least to try to keep awake. Today 
(August 4th, 1906) I was coming from Westport to Hurricane in 
the Adirondacks on a stage with a lady whose acquaintance I had 
made a few hours before on Lake George, both happening to be 
going much of the way together. We were talking about psychic 
research matters and as usual I became very sleepy. I did not 
feel free to let myself go off and tho I was not in any way bored 
by my company, I resolved to arrest all temptations to even feel 
sleepy. But it was in vain. My eyelids became so heavy that, 
to rest them, I closed them and when I opened them again in a 
few moments, perhaps not longer than five or ten seconds, I 
found that I-could not recall the subject about which I was talk- 
ing and had to stumble about with general remarks to avoid dis- 
covery. ‘This occurred three times. An interesting feature of 
the experience was the fact that I did not really go wholly to 
sleep during these few seconds. I was perfectly conscious of 
having my eyes closed, of the surrounding country, and of myself 
as in the midst of conversation. My introspective and inner con- 
sciousness was perfectly wide awake, and the closing of my eyes, 
instead of tending to put me into a deeper sleep, seemed rather 
to tend to help keeping me awake. But there was total amnesia 
of what I was talking about and I could not recall the incidents 
for some time and only after great effort. 

Apparently in these circumstances the thoughts which occu- 
pied my mind and conversation were of the visual type and any 
interruption of the normal visual centers threw the mental 
images into oblivion while the main central consciousness 
remained active and normal. The fact, if thus rightly inter- 
preted, may throw light upon the relation between a general 
stream of consciousness and its inability to recall at pleasure the 


sensory experience which may be necessary for manifesting its 
rationality. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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Hurricane, N. Y., Sept. 3d, 1906. 

While talking with a friend today, I became again very sleepy 
and not feeling the duty to resist it so vigorously as in the case 
narrated above I closed my eyes as in the previous experience. 
It was but for a moment and the amnesia which I experienced 
before was repeated, but I did not remain distinctly conscious 
during the short moment of sleep which this time occurred. The 
amnesia, however, did not remain long. I actually slept for a 
few seconds and on awakening I could recall in a few moments 
what I was thinking about. The dissociation of my thoughts 
was not so complete as in the instance of August 4th, and prob- 
ably this was due to the fact that there was real sleep for a few 
seconds. Consequently the waking state enabled me easily to 
recall my previous thoughts, as the break with attention was not 
so distinct as in the earlier case and as the different sensory 
functions were probably not dissociated as they were when I 
retained consciousness and allowed the visual functions to sus- 
pend their activity. This, of course, is largely conjecture, and I 
tolerate it only to suggest a problem at psychological analysis. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





PSEUDO-CLAIRVOYANCE. 


The following is an incident which would probably have been 
taken as an instance of clairvoyance unless the circumstances 
under which it occurred had not been at once determined. I 
had asked my Secretary yesterday to address a number of 
envelopes and then to make out some bills. While writing out 
the bills she wrote the name J. B. Jones and without turning over 
the paper wrote the next name, Charles S. Florence, which was 
concealed below the first sheet of paper and was not visible in 
any way. I carefully examined this at the time, and found it 
impossible to detect the slightest trace of the name or letters 
through the sheet by normal vision. But if we were to suppose 
that the phenomenon was due to anything like supernormal 
vision we should do so without recognizing a most important 
circumstance which would have been quickly forgotten had not 
notice been taken of it at once, when my Secretary called atten- 
tion to the coincidence at the time. This circumstance makes it 
necessary to show that the description of the phenomenon as 
given above is not exactly complete. 

When I asked that the envelopes be addressed it was my 
intention that the bills should be made out afterward and 
enclosed independently. But after a number of the envelopes 
had been addressed it occurred to me that it would save time and 
confusion if the bills were made out simultaneously, as the same 
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names were concerned. I therefore suggested that, before going 
any farther with addressing of the envelopes, the bills should be 
made out for those addressed. The result was that the cards 
from which the addresses were taken were simply turned upside 
down to take them in the same order in which the addresses had 
been written. The consequence was that when the name J. B. 
Jones was written memory could easily influence the recall of 
Charles S. Florence. The second writing of the two names was 
but half an hour later than the first writing. The lady did not 
notice that memory had figured in the phenomenon, but recog- 
nized that this was its explanation. It was probably a subcon- 
scious act which left no traces in the normal consciousness of 
the influence which gave the act an apparently clairvoyant char- 
acter. Had not my attention been called to it immediately and 
had two hours elapsed when I could not have examined the exact 
conditions of its occurrence it would have been or appeared inex- 
plicable by any ordinary means. 
Oct. roth, 1906. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Beside the New-Made Grave: A Correspondence. By F. H. 
Turner, Boston. James H. West Company, 1906. pp. 170. 

This little book is an attempt to prove a future life or the 
immortality of the soul from the various doctrines of science and 
philosophy. It is written in the form of letters purporting to be 
between a mother who has lost a son and one who endeavors to 
prove survival after death as a means of offering consolation to 
a bereaved mother. ‘The book is soberly conceived and written 
in the best spirit of modern science and philosophy. There is 
no attempt to run off into the usual vagaries of those who con- 
fuse pseudo-science with the real thing. The author has a fair 
acquaintance with the problems and doctrines of modern thought 
and keeps well within their limits and does not touch upon the 
methods of psychic research, tho the concluding part of the book 
touches upon an idea which the psychic researcher may have to 
reckon with in the near future, namely, that of the etherial or 
“ spiritual body.” All the rest of it, however, does not go beyond 
the recognized postulates and theories of physical science, and 
makes its appeal to these for a belief which its advocates usually 
deny. Both the merits and the weakness of the book consist in 
this characteristic. Its merit is that it makes an ad hominem 
appeal for a future life; its weakness is that the appeal cannot be 
stronger than the conjectures that rest upon this foundation of 
physical fact. The conservation of energy and the indestructi- 
bility of matter are not in any respect an evidence of the survival 
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of human consciousness. ‘They may be reasons for raising the 
question, but not for solving it. Besides there is as yet no clear 
idea of the relation or conservation to the problem. In one of 
its conceptions it is wholly unrelated to it and in the other the 
doctrine is so doubtful as to make it worthless on either side of 
the issue. We have first to make clear what we mean by the 
conservation of energy other than the mere facts which it is sup- 
posed to explain before we can say whether it has any bearing 
on the question of a future life. 

Another point on which the author relies is also effective 
enough as an ad hominem argument. It is the doctrine that 
there are “ psychical waves” concomitant with the nerve waves 
and this idea is supposed to guarantee the existence of some other 
subject than the brain for the explanation of consciousness. 
Consequently, this assumed, there goes with it the notion of a 
“soul” capable of surviving death. The doctrine is the old one 
of parallelism and assumes that consciousness is not a function of 
the brain unless it is reducible to nerve waves. ‘This, in the 
critic’s opinion, is an illusion and will be inexcusable if “ psychical 
waves’ are assumed, as “ waves” of any kind can be supposed 
to have their basis in the organism. But the school that insists 
on supposing this concomitance of consciousness with physical 
or neural action and the distinctness of its nature from the 
physical will have a problem of a certain kind that requires a 
solution somewhat different from what is suggested by the con- 
servation of energy. Hence it is legitimate to use its conces- 
sions, whether consciously or unconsciously made, to support a 
conclusion which they have not seen to be a necessity, at least an 
apparent one. But the sceptic’s position will be to demand 
evidence for “ psychical waves” and I must say that I do not 
know any evidence whatever for such things. When the 
physiologist or psychologist who believes in them supplies this 
evidence it will be time to treat the matter more seriously. In 
the meantime there is no harm in drawing conclusions from his 
premises. 

Whatever we may think of the argument in this little book, 
I have no doubt that it will be a helpful one to many persons 
who think and do not depend upon their emotions. There is one 
pathetic feature in it that deserves notice. The bereaved mother 
is made to say in reply to the first letter of consolation and argu- 
ment: “I have been so immersed in practical affairs as to have 
no leisure for matters which in their nature seemed rather of 
speculative and future than of practical and present interest.” 
This is just the trouble with all philosophic speculations. The 
practical affairs of life give no time for mastering them and they 
have no weight without this mastery. Some proof of a future 
life needs to be obtained which represents an appeal to facts 
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rather than to scientific and philosophic theories of an abstruse 
type. The latter are effective with the intelligent classes who 


can understand them, but they have the limitations of all specu- 
lative doctrines. 
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